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For women who desire physical rest in a religious atmosphere amid healthgiving surround- 
ings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the 
city except over Sunday are recommended to make a Saturday trip to Graymoor, and there be 
the Guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady’s Hostel for twenty-four hours, returning 
to their homes either Sunday evening, or early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is 
Garrison, on the New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi brings the guests to the Hostel. For 
reservations apply to the Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 





GRAY MOOR TABERNACLE 
GUILD 


The work of the Franciscan Sisters of the 
Atonement in the making of Gothic Altar Vest- 
ments and other requisites for the clergy has met 
with wide acclaim. 

Relatives and friends of young seminarians 
looking forward to ordination to the Priesthood 
in the near future can add to their joy by a gift 
of any of the following: 

Preaching Stole, all colors $5.00 to $15.00 
Confession Stole 3.00 ” 10.00 
Burse and Stole Sets 5.00 ” 15.00 
Benediction Burse, Stole 

and Veil 15.00 50.00 
Copes 35.00 100.00 
Gothic Vestments 30.00 100.00 


Address: 
THE SISTERS OF THE ATONE 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace 
Just Ont 


comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, 


, and for the 


and her 


sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 


Saviour be lighted as a LaMp.—lIsaias vx, 1. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of THe Lamp is One 
Dollar per annum or twenty-five dollars for life. Single 
copies, ten cents. Subscribers who do not receive the 
magazine regularly should at once inform us. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Do not fail to notify us 
promptly if at any time you Change Your Address. Be 
sure to give Old Address as well as the new. This is 
most important. 


DUPLICATE COPIES—We beg to be notified in 
every instance where a Subscriber receives Two copies 
while only subscribing for one. 
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& ivic V inte Means Morality 


By H. C. McGINNIS 


formula by which liberty, justice and happiness 

are obtained. Democracy is a philosophy of 
living which, if intelligently and conscientiously prac- 
ticed, safeguards the intrinsic worth of man and 
permits development of individual personality. The 
degree of true democracy which a people enjoys is 
entirely dependent upon its conception and practice of 
civic virtue. 

Civic : virtue means different things to different 
people. Unfortunately, all too many believe that civic 
virtue means respect for and obedience to the civil 
law. It does, but it also means much more than that. 
A citizen who goes no further than an obedience to 
the letter of the civil law is guilty of practicing a 
very negative kind of democracy; for, while civil obe- 
dience does produce a well ordered State, it does not 
necessarily produce a happy or progressive one. 
Tyrants usually rule over well ordered communities, 
yet their governments are far cries from democracy. 

Upon what, then, in a democracy, does civic virtue 
depend if not upon observance to the civil law? It 
depends upon an intelligent understanding and strict 
observance of the moral law. The extent to which a 
citizen body neglects the moral law is the extent to 
which its State fails to be one enjoying the progress, 
advantages, and happiness of true democracy. It is 
practically impossible to constitute a set of civil laws 
which will cover the multitudinous and frequently 
changing relationships between an individual and his 
neighbors; therefore much of a citizen’s attitude to- 
ward the various activities of life must be decided by 
a keen sense of right and wrong; based, of course, 
upon natural justice and man’s obligations to his 
Creator. 

This means we must root ourselves deeply in the 
fundamentals of natural law. Since the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution admittedly base 
their conceptions of American democracy upon this 
natural law, a definite understanding of it and its 
requirements should be a main part of all education. 
For what is more important in life than the living of 
it properly? Perhaps the greatest criticism of the 
American public school system is not what it teaches, 
but what it doesn’t teach. Although here and there 
one finds an exception, due principally to teachers or 
educational leaders who realize that training in the 
purpose of democracy is more important than instruc- 


Te term democracy is not in itself any magic 


tion in its mechanics, the average youngster leaves the 
public schools and enters life believing that his under- 
standing of democracy’s tools constitutes an under. 
standing of democracy’s requirements. Instructed in 
the political mechanics of his government, he enters 
upon the exercise of his franchise with little idea of 
its purpose and especially of its responsibilities. He 
perhaps has been required to memorize the opening 
part of the Declaration without having been told what 
really led to its writing and what must be done to 
tealize its aims. So far as true democracy is con- 
cerned, the future exercise of his franchise may be 
about as meaningless as a Nazi choice of candidates. 
Recently a few national educational leaders, notably 
the late Dr. Ben Graham, have urged the nation’s 
instructors to teach democracy’s responsibilities as 
well as its privileges and to lay the basis of a sound 
citizenship upon moral instruction and _ character 
development, not upon the memorizing of charts and 
graphs which show the functions of government 
agencies. 

To enter into the responsibilities of the democratic 
way of life without a definite and well taught idea of 
the moral law is like entering the seemingly limitless 
expanses of the Amazon jungles without a guide, chart 
or compass and with no definite purpose and determina- 
tion except a vague idea of getting somewhere some- 
time. But an understanding of this moral law and the 
duties it imposes is not altogether enough. After one 
has purged himself of the hatreds, jealousies, greed, 
prejudices, and intolerances which prevent the moral 
law from operating successfully, he must further 
determine to contribute actively, vigorously, and un- 
selfishly to the common good. This means that it is 
a democratic duty to become conversant with the social, 
economic and political problems of our time. This is 
best done through study groups, lectures and public 
forums, for rarely do even thorough readings of news- 
papers give unbiased opinions of current problems. 
Daily papers are usually aligned very definitely with 
either the pro or con of a given issue, very often for 
financial reasons, and therefore tend to exaggerate the 
good points of the side they take and minimize or fail 
to mention entirely its weaknesses. Their editorials 
very often represent controlled opinions and a depend- 
ence upon them solely for information and viewpoint 
very often leads to one-sided and unfair opinions. 

Catholic Action study groups are excellent examples 
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of the type of study most 
needed. While there is a 
free interchange of di- 
yersified opinions and of 
various reactions to given 
situations, the discussions 
usually follow closely a 
logical sequence of steps 
which have been arranged 
to bring the topic to an 
easily understood conclu- 
sion. In addition to 
planned study with its 
suggested subsidiary read- 
ing for those who wish to 
pursue the topic more ex- 
actingly, there is always 
the certainty that the con- 
clusions reached will be 
always in accordance with 


And which 
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There is a strength no iron hand can tame, 

no tyrant’s edict can 

No tide of blood can quench this deathless flame, 
Which from oppression always rises new. 

That flaming strength is freedom. 
And tears and wrong, it brought mankind to peace; 

And man will know its blessings once again, 


When these insane and murderous battles cease. 


This senseless holocaust will end some day. 

Guns will be dust, and ruthless hearts be still. 
Lips which have cursed will learn again to pray, 
And freedom’s fire will burn on every hill. 
With this eternal torch to light the way, 

Mankind yet will attain a better day. 


an impression and set an 
example sometimes 
tirely unsuspected. 
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en- 
Vari- 
secular groups, par- 
organiza- 
tions, could well take a 
leaf from the Catholic 
Action and ACTU groups. 
A most considerable 
value of citizen 
formed along lines of the 
above examples is their 
off-setting of influences 
by selfish pressure groups. 


civic 


subdue, 


Born of pain 
groups 


Pressure groups are often 
decried as an evil in a 
democracy, yet, when all 
and done, they 
form a most potent means 
of securing action, par- 


is said 


—Edwin Carlile Litsey. 








the moral law, since the 

questions are discussed 

from a proper spiritual approach. is vital, for 
a conclusion fails of correctness—and therefore of 
usefulness—in the proportion in which it fails to con- 
form to the proper spiritual concept of life. The 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists groups are 
another first rate exemplification of proper democratic 
activity. With their discussions open to persons of all 
creeds, their moral approach to the problems concern- 
ing them have opened up new planes of reasoning to 
many honest people who had been previously driving 
up dead-end streets in their endeavors to arrive at 
proper and lasting solutions of their problems. 





But academic discussions of current problems are 
not the exclusive purpose of these organizations. Once 
a problem’s solution is reached and its requirements 
thoroughly understood, such study groups become 
action groups. This action is not always easily per- 
ceptible, for only infrequently does it take on the 
nature of a crusade. However, public opinion is 
always in the making and, since the members of these 
groups are often better informed than their non- 
member neighbors, their opinions are listened to care- 
fully. A little leaven leavens the whole lump and 
practically every social, political and economic better- 
ment in this country has been the product of minority 
groups. This has been true from the nation’s very 
beginning, for the Founding Fathers did not represent 
the ideas of all their fellow countrymen. They con- 
stituted a very small but highly advanced minority 
group which promulgated an ideal which the nation at 
large started out to follow. Consequently it is literally 
impossible to gauge the tremendous amount of good 
being done by these groups which are really working 
even when they don’t suspect it—for their personal 
attitudes toward matters and their own behavior and 
conduct in more or less insignificant daily affairs make 


ticularly in large com- 

munities. It is when these 
groups have interests which are selfish and contrary to 
the common good that they menace the rights of others. 
Needed reforms are often accomplished by pressure 
groups much earlier than the majority of the voting 
public can be educated into an awareness of their need. 
rhe cleaning up of the movies and the suppression of 
indecent literature are reforms which would have been 
compelled to wait considerable time if a majority 
were required to initiate them. But it is the selfish 
pressure groups with which we are now concerned. 





These groups are usually very well financed—for 
their stakes are high—and have ample funds with 
which to employ skilled propagandists, writers and 
commentators who attempt to deceive the very devil 
himself that their projects are being advanced in the 
public’s general interests. Quite frequently they suc- 
ceed in hornswoggling the average citizen for the 
simple reason that he refuses to give the time and ef- 
fort necessary to dig up the facts which would permit 
him to make an independent decision. But study 
groups, particularly those which always measure their 
problems by the yardstick of the moral law, are able 
to discern the hook underneath the proffered worm 
and, through their discussions with non-members, set 
up a counteracting influence which may, in time, bear 
considerable fruit. Should the study groups be suf- 
ficient in number and cover the territory involved, they 
can nip many an infamous proposition in the bud. 

But even study clubs and civic organizations for the 
advancement of the moral side of everyday questions 
cannot assume the responsibility for creating that self- 
discipline which the morality of democracy requires as 
a basic essential. Since discipline is a prerequisite in 
any well ordered community, it must be either self- 
imposed or else coerced by outside compulsion. Here 
again, self-discipline applies to more than civil obe- 
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dience, for it must be the bulwark of that character 
training which must be the concern of every democratic 
citizen. When self-discipline becomes so weak or 
lacking that democracy degenerates into materialism, 
then one of two things happens: either the State loses 
its previously high ideals and slides into paganism or 
else, either self-invited or otherwise, a dictator comes 
into existence, compelling the various selfish groups 
to recognize a common authority. 

But civic virtue practiced on a high moral plane has 
much more than a political significance. It also causes 
the citizen to take more than a superficial interest in 
the cultural and social affairs of his community. These 
interests are vital, for, as a comparatively recent Papal 
pronouncement has warned, a neglect of the study of 
social, cultural, and economic life is an error of faith, 
even though this neglect is caused by a withdrawal to 
religious and devotional spheres. Man, to contribute 
his full share to the life in which he lives, must be 
interested in much more than his personal salvation. 
In a democracy, he must have an understanding of and 
a voice in every form of activity which bears upon him 
and his community. In many instances, the control of 
these activities must be delegated, but even a wise 
delegation presupposes an understanding of the activ- 
ity involved. Morality in civic life requires that the 
citizen be constantly interested in the social conditions 
of those about him, especially his less fortunate neigh- 
bors who, through economic circumstances or social 
injustices, are being denied their share of life’s 
intended happiness. Morality is the spark plug of that 
charity which is the constant practice of those who are 
accepting a full measure of life’s responsibilities. 

Although a full compliance to the moral law in addi- 
tion to the civil law always brings about a happy and 
prosperous community, it also brings about a safe 
one. A high moral sense never fails to make one 
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realize that the home is the primary bulwark of all 
civilization and that as the home goes, so goes the 
community. Therefore the citizen who obeys the mora] 
law realizes that it is his duty to acquaint his young- 
sters with the significance of current problems and to 
guide their minds in arriving at moral solutions. It 
causes him to realize fully that the democratic sense 
is not an inheritance and that each generation must be 
trained anew in the firm conviction that moral living 
is democracy’s basic requirement. It causes him to 
realize that the training of his young has been com- 
plete, and that as he continually strengthens and then 
re-strengthens the spiritual fortifications he is helping 
them to build for their future lives, overlooking no 
opportunity to develop their religious sense. It causes 
him to know that if civil obedience means little when 
not dominated by a high morality, neither can morality 
exist without religion. He remembers the parting 
advice of the Father of His Country, when he warned 
that “reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in exclusion of the 
religious principle.” 

Today’s Americans—and all future Americans—can 
make their greatest contribution to American democ- 
racy through a constant practice of morality in all de- 
partments of their daily lives. When the affairs ot 
man are based upon the proper spiritual conception 
of life, they can withstand successfully every shock 
which a pagan world may hurl upon them. The 
Founder of our nation never spoke a truer utterance 
than when, in his Farewell Address, he told his people 
‘’Tis substantially true, that virtue or morality is a 
necessary spring of popular government—the rule 
extends with more or less force to every species of 
Free Government—who that is a sincere friend to it, 
can look with indifference upon attempts to shake th 
foundation of its fabric.” 





from Peekskill to Graymoor is $1.75. 
9-800. 


Round trip fare: $1.75. 


receive Holy Communion. 





Sunday Pilgrimages to Graymoor have become very popular and special arrangements have 
been made for the convenience of those wishing to make the trip by train or bus. 
Trains from New York leave Grand Central Terminal every Sunday morning at 
9:22 A. M., and from West 125th Street at 9:32 A. M. The round trip fare, including bus 
For further 


Buses leave New York every Sunday from the following points: 
Mid-town Terminal, West 43rd St., between 6th and 7th Aves. 
Bob’s Terminal, 170th St. and Jerome Ave. 
Washington Heights Terminal, 181st St. and Amsterdam Ave. Time: 9:30. 
Children under 12: $1.00. 

Further information may be obtained by telephoning Wadsworth 3-7000, or reservations may 
be made in advance by writing to the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, 
N. Y. Letter should contain check or money order for each reservation. 


PILGRIMAGE MASSES 


Upon the arrival of Pilgrimages at Graymoor, Holy Mass is started, at which Pilgrims may 
Last Mass: 12 Noon. 


PILGRIMAGES TO BEAUTIFUL GRAYMOOR | 


information phone Murray Hill 


Time: 9:00. 
Time: 9:30. 
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Our Lady of Wa singham 


By REVEREND DUNSTAN DONOVAN, S.A. 


of a Shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham, said 

to be the first so dedicated outside of England, 
has aroused the attention and interest of Americans 
in the story of the holy fane which has been for 
hundreds of years the pride and glory of English 
Christians. The American replica of the Shrine of 
Our Lady of Walsingham, in Williamsburg, in a setting 
which has been recreated in all the charm of early 
American colonial times, is connected with St. Bede’s 
Catholic Church in that town, of which Rev. Fathe: 
Tl It is visited by thousands 


"Tver recent dedication in Williamsburg, Virginia, 


Thomas Walsh is pastor. 
of visitors to Williamsburg and last month the large 
group of delegates attending the Third Annual Con- 
vention of the Catholic Committee of the South, meet- 
ing in Richmond, availed themselves of the occasion 
to make a pilgrimage to this new Shrine in tribute to 
the wondrous spiritual influence which Our Lady of 
Walsingham has exercised for many generations in 
the religious life of England. 

It is one of the glories of Mary, the Mother of God, 
that in the centuries gone by when Europe was one in 
Faith, no finer manifestation of Catholic piety blos- 
somed among the nations than the spirit of devotion 
to Our Lady. Every Catholic land boasted of some 
notable shrine to which pilgrims flocked in fervent 
supplication for Our Lady’s intercession with her 
Divine Son. Kings, dukes and barons, tradesmen and 
peasants, rivalled one another in offering tokens of their 
own devotion to Christ’s Holy Mother at the Cathe- 
drals, parish churches and chapels dedicated in her 
honor. Prince and pauper alike brought their troubles 
to their common Mother with true humility, and many 
indeed were blessed with spiritual and temporal favors 
through the intercession of the Queen of Heaven. 

Of all the Catholic nations in the Middle Ages, none 
showed a love for Mary quite so intense or quite so 
extensive as did Catholic England. The nation justly 
gloried in its proud title of “Our Lady’s Dowry,” a 
title duly earned and lovingly retained because of a 
lively faith in Our Lady’s special position in the plan 
of our redemption. Every English Cathedral not 
specifically dedicated to Mary possessed a spacious 
chapel under her patronage. Monasteries and con- 
vents of all kinds and in every county bespoke her 
praise in their titles. But of them all, none was more 
widely celebrated than the center of devotion at Wal- 
singham. To this shrine, even more so than to the 


better-remembered tomb of St. Thomas 4 Becket at 
Canterbury, came a constant stream of pilgrims from 
every section of the kingdom, and from Scotland and 
Ireland as well. In Norman times the name of Wal- 
singham was already known upon the European Con- 
tinent and in the later middle ages fresh streams of 
pilgrims came from France, the Low Countries, and 
even Scandinavia. Royal visitors, motivated by fervent 
piety, joined the humblest of their subjects in this 
journey of love. The visit of Henry III is recorded 
in the annals of the Shrine of Walsingham in 1241. 
He was followed thither by Edward I and Edward II, 
Henry VI, Henry VII, and finally by Henry VIII. The 
royal visit of this last named unfortunate king took 
place in 1513, when, amidst great external splendor 
and to the deep edification of the faithful, the young 
monarch finished his journey to Our Lady’s Shrine 
afoot, like the meanest of his subjects. Little did the 
people of Walsingham think that the prince who ap- 
peared to have most devotion to Our Lady was later 
to be the destroyer of the beautiful shrine church 
which housed her miraculous image. 

The story of the origin of Our Lady’s Shrine at Wal- 
singham is enshrouded in the mists of time. Chron- 
iclers place the date of the mystical happenings in the 
little Norfolk town in the year 1061, before the com- 
ing of the Normans. A pious Saxon widow called 
Richeldis, faithful in devotion to Our Lord and His 
Saints, but most especially to the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
was directed in a dream to erect in a certain spot a 
replica of the House of the Holy Family in Nazareth. 
This she set out to do with a certain amount of fear 
and bewilderment. She did not wish to appear pre- 
sumptuous in the eyes of her neighbors by telling them 
of her visions, and yet she knew she had to fulfill the 
strange command. When the model of the Holy House 
was completed it was transferred miraculously to a 
new location, vindicating forever the supernatural 
character of the pious Richeldis’ vision. The news 
of the miracle spread quickly, and soon a beautiful 
statue of Our Lady was designed to occupy the niche 
prepared for it. Pilgrimages began at once, and 
simultaneously, miraculous cures were reported from 
Our Lady’s clients. 

Geoffrey de Faverches, son of the foundress of Wal- 
ingham’s shrine, inaugurated a religious society to 
care for the chapel and the new church that was to 
rise around it. Some years later the care of the Priory 
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was transferred to the Canons Regular of St. Augus- 
tine, and they devoted themselves to the work of mak- 
ing Our Lady’s name even more widely known and 
honored for almost four hundred years. The great Priory 
Church, destroyed by the fury of Henry’s agents in 
1538, was constructed by the Canons to provide for 
the ever-increasing number of pilgrims. Gifts of lands, 
jewels, and money were lavished upon the shrine, but 
most of these gifts were in turn distributed among the 
poor. In spite of the great income of the Priory from 
its benefactors in all parts of England, the Canons 
continued their life of prayer and work in evangelical 
poverty. 

Thus it was that Walsingham Priory at first escaped 
destruction when King Henry VIII began his dastardly 
work of leveling the great religious houses of England. 
Possibly, too, the scheming agents of Thomas Crom- 
well were unwilling to stir up what might have 
amounted to a national uprising if they attacked the 
Shrine of Our Lady 
too soon. King Henry, 
in spite of his break 
with the Pope, had 
made belief in the 
intercessory power of 
Mary a matter of 
faith in the schis- 
matic Church his min- 
isters instituted for 
him. And some rem- 
nant of his one-time 
fervor, manifested in 
his personal pilgrim- 
age to the Shrine in 
the early days of his 
reign, may have 
stayed his hand for a 
while. Yet, once the 
minions of the king 
tasted of the spoils of 
the monastic churches 
of England, no human power could hold in check their 
lust for plunder. Walsingham was doomed to fall. 

The Prior in 1537 was one Richard Vowell, a weak 
man who innocently believed that Our Lady’s church 
and shrine could be saved by compromise. He fawned 
upon the agents of the Chancelior of the Realm, eager 
to prove that no great wealth was vested in his charge, 
but willing to yield to their unjustified demands 
if only the Priory might be saved. His assistant, 
however, Father Nicholas Milcham, could not in con- 
science accede to the spoliation of property entrusted 
to the care of his Order, and he encouraged the other 
Canons to protest. His reward for faithfulness to his 
trust was martyrdom, as he was hanged outside the 
Priory gates on trumped-up charges of high treason. 

Alarmed at the fate of Father Milcham, the Prior 
was willing to go to any length to satiate the greedy 


The Slipper Chapel at 
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demands of the “reformers”. He hastily acceded to the 
dismantling of the Shrine, and personally helped in 
the destruction of the beautiful statue of Our Lady. 
The community was then dispersed and its last su- 
perior became a pensioner of the King. We know 
very little of the later days of this wretched priest, 
who collapsed entirely in the face of brutal opposition. 
For a brief period of earthly comfort he cast aside his 
chances of a heavenly crown. To satisfy the greed of 
his liege-lord he played the traitor to his comm y 
and his Church. Very likely, together with other 


rary favor with Henry and was reduced to poverty 
and oblivion. 

And so, after a reign of almost five hundred years, 
Our Lady of Walsingham became a stranger in | 
own land. No doubt, for many years individual Catho- 
lics cherished a devotion to her and pleaded with her 
to restore England to the Faith. But in the face of a 





long and cruel per- 
secution, the last 
traces of devotion to 
Our Lady under this 
particular title died 
away. The Priory 
Church of Walsing- 
ham continued to 


exist as an Anglican 
institution, but its 
dedicatory title was 
changed in an effort 
to stamp out any trace 
of the source of its 
former glory. 

Three hundred years 
more passed before 
the name of Our Lady 
of Walsingham was 
again broached in 
England, first in 
hushed whispers, then 
in guarded conversations, and finally in public devo- 
tions offered in her honor. In 1897 the tiny congrega- 
tion at the Catholic chapel in King’s Lynn, the nearest 
place of worship to Walsingham, rejoiced to see a 
statue of Our Lady, conformable in design to the de- 
scription left of the original, carried in triumphant pro- 
cession through their town. But greater manifestations 
of devotion were to follow. 





Walsingham, England. 


Outside the town of Walsingham itself there lay in 
ruins a little chapel, known and loved by the pilgrims 
of long ago as the “Slipper Chapel”. Here pilgrims 
from far and wide had paused to reverence Our Lady, 
and here they had removed their shoes in order to walk 
the last mile to the great Shrine barefooted. Henry 
VIII himself had paused at the Slipper Chapel with 
his wife, Katherine, to remove his shoes, in spite of 
the frost and ice that might have blocked the path of 
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a less determined traveller. 
Henry intended that the 
Chavel should remain a 
public church, but its site 


was sold to adventurers by 
the custodians of the Priory 






One OVhite Candl. 


By Blanche Yvonne Mosler 


Only a point of flame before an altar; 


stirred up by these happen- 
ings and a great stream of 
non-Catholics began to 
journey to Walsingham to 
pray to Our Lady. The 
Priory Church was beauti- 


lands. In the course of One ivory taper lifting in bright prayer; fied and a replica of the 
time it was to become a A little spear of light that will not falter, medieval shrine set up, all 
workhouse, a barn for Burning before a statue standing there. by non-Catholic hands. 
animals, a storehouse. In Even more astonishing, 
the late nineteenth century The shadows tremble there, beyond its gleam; constant prayer and sup- 
it was once more re- The civele is co small shat tnews ite Hight; plication to the Mother of 
initia becoming this How quiet is the church . .. how like adream... Piss eee tiaiieeed os 
5 ni . And what a weak flame to hold against the night! : 7 

time a double cottage. Its this new shrine by non- 
owners, knowing little and A simple thing, perhaps, from a worldly view: Catholics. 

pernaps caring less about This lighting of a candle. Yet, I know To appreciate the impor- 
its storic associations, Each tiny shaft goes upward, straight and true, tance of these new develop- 


willingly sold it to a pious 
lady who dreamt 








And pleads before His throne 


... for me below! ments, we must remember 


that all the groups that 








of a restoration of Eng- 
lanc’s greatest shrine. She 
was to do her work in Walsingham wisely and well. 

Tne Slipper Chapel was restored to harmonize with 
descriptions given of it in its period of glory, and a 
copy of the ancient statue of Our Lady of Walsingham 
was installed. A rectory was added that there might 
t oriest to minister once more at Our Lady’s Shrine, 
ever. though the handful of Catholics in the town itself 
could not guarantee his support. However, the pil- 
grims came to the Shrine again, singly or in couples 
at first, then in small bands and finally in organized 
groups, under the direction of Bishops and priests, and 
thus the Catholics of England rejoiced that once again 
they had restored a center of devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, one still hallowed by the aura that comes 
from the prayers of countless souls who journeyed 
from all corners of Europe as pilgrims to render their 
tribute of love to Our Lady of Walsingham. 

From the very first the Anglican rectors of the 
Priory Church were willing to display the relics of the 
lorious period of Walsingham to these Catholic pil- 
grims. Groups of the faithful, accompanied by their 
pastors, visited the Priory out of service time, and 
there were impressed with some idea of the grandeur 
which in olden days enhanced the Shrine. But another 
and amazing chapter in the annals of Our Lady of Wal- 
singnam was still to take place, one calculated to stir 
up devotion in hearts still separated from Catholic 
loyaity. 














4] 


In 1930, Walsingham pilgrimages were entirely 
Catholic in make-up. In the space of a year a great 
change took place, one inaugurated and directed by a 
series of happenings that appear supernatural in pur- 
pose. We cannot go too deeply into the evidence 
presented on behalf of these mystical phenomena, but 
we can judge from their effects that they were entirely 
in conformity with God’s purposes. In any event, 
Anglican interest in Our Lady of Walsingham was 


separated themselves from 

the unity of the Church at 
the time of the religious upheaval in the sixteenth cen- 
tury were agreed that devotion to Mary had no place 
in the reformed religion. The Anglican Church, 
which retained much of the external features of Catho- 
licism at least, specifically repudiated the permis- 
sibility of invoking her. Yet this church retained 
several of her feasts, notably the Annunciation and the 
Purification, and permitted churches to be dedicated 
in her name. When the Oxford Movement began in 
that body over a hundred years ago Catholic teach- 
ing was re-examined point by point, but the question 
of the validity of praying to Our Lady and the saints 
was treated very quietly and only after a long period 
of careful avoidance of the subject in Anglican circles. 
Nevertheless the fact that in the twentieth century 
there should be a resurgence of devotion to Our Lady 
among members of that body induces a new and well- 
founded hope for the return of many of them to that 
Church in which Mary has always enjoyed her proper 
place. 

The last step in Anglican devotion to Our Lady of 
Walsingham took place this year, when the Church 
Unity Octave Council—an entirely Anglican group in 
England — proclaimed Our Lady of Walsingham 
patroness of the Octave of Prayer for the Reunion of 
England with the See of Saint Peter. The significance 
of this step should not be lost on Catholics who pray 
also for Christian Unity. According to St. Bernard, 
no one who has sought Our Blessed Lady’s interces- 
sion has been left unaided. Willing souls who are 
now seeking the truth and who are asking Our Lady’s 
help in finding it will no doubt one day be given the 
grace of Faith and be guided safely into the divinely 
established harbor of spiritual refuge, the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church founded by Christ and 
placed in the care of His Vicar, the Holy Father at 
Rome. 





Christian Integra ism 


83y REVEREND WILFRED G. LAUER, S. J. 


E need a word that will 

sum up our whole posi- 

tion, our right relation to 
the material world, to our work, to 
our fellowmen, and to God. We 
have a word in “Christian Inte- 
gralism,” that seems to sum up and 
from which we can expand our 
whole view of the universe. To be 
integral means to be whole. To 
be whole means to be holy. To be 
whole and holy means to be happy. 
To be holy and happy is the end 
of our being. 

When we are holy our lives give 
praise and glory to God, and in so 
doing we find our peace and happi- 
ness. Praise and peace, holiness 
and happiness are simultaneous 
ends of life, of prayer, of liturgical 
worship—which in the Mass is a 
Sacrifice of praise and a Sacrament 
of peace giving glory to God, bring- 
ing peace to men. To attain the 
ends of his being gives a man 
wholeness, gives a man_ health, 
gives him the salus anime which 
we call salvation. 

Man is a dependent creature and 
so finds his wholeness in depend- 
ence. Man’s body with its senses 
depends upon physical things. 
Man’s soul with its powers depends 
upon the body and senses. Man’s 
body and soul are mutually de- 
pendent and complement each other 
but are still dependent, because 
man depends, body and soul, on 
others to fulfil his corporal and 
spiritual needs. Man, body and 
soul, and mankind, body and soul, 
are dependent on God, Creator and 
Father. 

Hence man finds his wholeness 
in the right use of matter for the 
corporal and spiritual needs of 
himself and others, for the praise 
and service of God. Hence man 





Editor’s Note: 
good that it 


For the greater 
will do in arousing 
reflective thought on the social, 
economic and religious aspect of 
things as they are in these anxious 
days, we are reprinting here from 
the Irish Monthly, this fine article 
from the pen of Father Wilfred 
Lauer, S. J., of Cleveland. Ohio. 
Originally appearing in Christian 
Social Art Quarterly, we feel priv- 
ileged to pass it on to our own 
of readers for their 
edification. It 
points out how the Protestant Re- 


large circle 


instruction and 


volt drew man from God’s author- 
ity and gave birth to individual- 
forth the 
‘mankind and all things 


ism, and _ sets 
truth that 
find 
with, 


age-old 
redemption and 
through, and 
the glory of the Father.’ 


integration, 
in Christ to 











finds holiness and happiness in the 
right use of things for the love of 
God and man. Thus man becomes 
integral by the work of his soul 
and body on the material world 
about him, by shaping it with love 
for the needs of others and by 
offering his work to God, his Father. 
In so doing he finds personal 
integrity by the joint work of soul 
and body; he finds social integrity 
by the joint work with, and for, 
others; and he finds supernatural 
integrity by the joint work with, 
and for, God, co-operating with His 
grace which elevates man’s nature, 
and unites him to the source and 
end of his being. Man becomes 
integral by becoming a complete 
person. He becomes a complete 
person by extending his personality 
to other men, to the things he 


makes, and by dedicating his 
son and all that he has and 
to God, his Father. 

Personal, social, and superna 
integrity was once a free 
God—when God endowed Adan 
with the gift of integrity. Thx 
God sent His spirit into man san 
fying man’s nature, pouring | 
into his mind and strength into his 
will, guiding his sensible appetites 
in the right use of the visible crea- 
tion. And man became one, whole, 
integral—with himself, uniting body 
and soul; with others, uniting man 
with man; and with God, ur 
man with God. 

But man in Adam sinned and so 
cut off at the very source the inte- 
grating force that made him one 
and whole. Then with the key of 
integrity lost, his faculties of mind 
and senses of body each sought 
their own ends, independently of 
the whole man, independently of 
others, independently of God. 

And by this act of independe: 
he lost the harmonious depen 
encies between all things, all men, 
and God. He became centreless, 
centrifugal, disordered, disi: 
grated, and so lost his wholeness 
holiness, his health and happiness. 
He lost his happiness by substitut- 
ing pleasure of sense and of prd 
by following concupiscences 
riches, pleasures, honors. He was 
given work and suffering as a 
penance and as a discipline to re- 
integrate himself, and was promised 
a Saviour as a new principle of 
persona! and social integration. 

In the fulness of time Crrist 
came, integrating in His Person the 
natures of God and of man. Con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost the Wor 
was made Flesh and dwelt among 
us. Challenging the world with its 
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ard of riches, pleasures, and 
He began the Christian 
clution with its standard of 
y, suffering, and humiliation. 
ran to do and to teach, living 





as a poor man, working as an honest 
craitsman, humbling Himself by 
be ng obedient to Mary and 
Joseph, and later, to the death on 
the Cross. For which cause God 


exalted Him. 

And after His Resurrection and 
Ascension He sent down His Holy 
Spirit into the souls of men making 
them one with each other and with 


Himself, living on mystically in 
men, extending Himself in time and 





space, taking to Himself new hands 
and feet, new minds and hearts. 
And by His indwelling Spirit He 
lived in them to will and desire to 
be poor, to work and suffer, to be 
meek and humble of heart. 

So in the early ages of Christen- 
dom men loved one another and 
of one mind and heart in 
praying and working together, in 
ministering the works of mercy. In 
so doing they taught the ancient 
pagans what Christianity was like. 
They taught them the essence of 
Christianity through the irresistible 
apologetic of charity so that the 
pagans remarked how these Chris- 
tians loved one another and asked 
to be taken to the fold, to be en- 
folded in Christian love. 


were 


But to be free to love one another 
had to be poor in spirit and 
1ed from worldly riches, 
tres and honor. Then only 
they give freely of things to 
the poor and take of their abun- 
dance to supply men’s needs so that 
none were needy among them, for 

y held all things in common. So 
So Christ lived in them, 
poverty, in working and 
ering, in humbleness of heart as 
He had taught them. 









hey lived. 





Then the religious Orders sprang 
up and spread, and men and women 
vowed holy poverty, holy chastity, 
and humble obedience. After that 
Europe became one in the Faith 
and men became one, whole, inte- 
gral. Man’s soul was integrated to 
his body by intelligent working of 








SINT 


the land and the crafts, and man 
was integrated to man by working 
with, and for, others in the func- 
tional organs of the workers’ guilds. 
And the things of the earth were 
integrated to man, and man was 
integrated to Christ and all was 
offered to God. 

But to offer it fittingly men built 
the House of God, working anony- 





"I WANT IN CATHOLICS”— 


“What 
the gift of bringing out what their 


I desire in Catholics is 
religion is ... I want a laity, not 
arrogant, not rash in speech, not 
disputatious, but men who know 
their religion, who enter into it, 
who know just where they stand, 
they hold, 


what they do not; who know their 


who know what and 


creed so well, that they can give 
who know so 
that 


. . You ought to be able 


an account of it, 
much of history, they can 
defend it. 
to bring out what you feel and 
what you mean, as well as to feel 
and mean it; to expose to the com- 
prehension of others the fictions 
and fallacies of your opponents; 
and to explain the charges brought 
against the Church, to the satis- 
faction, not, indeed, of bigots, but 
of men of sense, of whatever cast 
of opinion. And one immediate 
ffect of your being able to do all 
this will be that 


proper confidence in self which is 


your gaining 


so necessary for you.’’—Cardinal 


Newman. 











mously for the glory of God. And 
they housed God in beauty. Here 
they brought their gifts for the 
morning sacrifice and for the sup- 
port of the priest and for the needs 
of the poor: and the goodness in 
the House of God flowed over into 
the House of Hospitality. 

The Christian man worked as a 
free man because the spirit of 
poverty freed him from the profit 
motive and freed him to work for 
the good of others and for the good 
of the thing made. So the Chris- 
tian man, working as a free man, 
made things that were works of art 


™ : 
wy 1 


done 
And 
the Christian man worked as a free 
man because he accepted work 
willingly as a discipline and a 
penance and not as a drudgery and 
slavery. Thus he was free to take 
pains, to work with patience, to 
acquire skill. And the Christian 
man worked as a free man because 
the spirit of humility freed him 
from self-exhibition and enabled 
him to express objective beauty. 

But soon this spirit of holy 
poverty, work, and humility was 
lost, and man began to work for 
profit and not for use, to express 
sensuous naturalism instead of a 
spiritual idea, to exhibit the skill of 
the worker instead of the good of 
the work. As a result art was for 
the rich patron and not for all. It 
elaborately embellished 
and lacked chaste simplicity. It 
became self-centered instead of 
selfless devotion. Art and man lost 
ascetical integrity. Man became 
man-centered instead of God-cen- 
tered, and in becoming man-cen- 
tered he became less than a man. 
Both man and art lost wholeness, 
soundness, sanity. 


works 
well for the needs of others. 


ind works of mercy, 


became 


This was the spirit of the pagan 
Renaissance with its greed for 
riches, pleasures, honors; and which 
drew man from God and centered 
him in man. Then followed the 
Protestant Revolt which drew man 
from God’s authority and gave him 
to individualism. Finally there came 
the Industrial Revolution which 
drew man from making things for 
use, to make them for profit. 

The Industrial Revolution dis- 
integrated man’s body and soul for 
he no longer used soul to command 
his body in the use of tools, but 
became instead the tool of a tool. 
And so today man no longer con- 
trols the use of the tool, but the 
capitalist owns and controls the 
use of the machine and buys man 
on the labor market to man the 
machine: and as a result man is 
unmanned, becoming a machine and 
not a man, becoming a thing and 
not a person. 


Individualism has disintegrated 
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man socially so that he no longer 
finds his completion and wholeness 
in union with his fellowmen. Col- 
lectivism and Totalitarianism have 
disintegrated man religiously, by 
uprooting him from God and giving 
him over to the State. As a result 
of these disintegrating forces man 
lies prostrate, disorganized, atom- 
ized, and looks for a way to put 
himself and society together. 

He looks for personal integrity, 
for integrity as a worker and artist. 
He looks for social integrity among 
workers of every race and class. He 
looks for religious integrity to find 
union and wholeness in God. He 
looks for integral organism where 
he will find wholeness in his work, 
in others, in God. He looks and 
longs for organic integrity, for a 
Christian Integralism—the end of 
his being. 

But to find this Christian Inte- 
gralism he must surrender himself 
to Christ, he must put on Christ, he 
must allow that mind to be in him 
which was in Christ Jesus. He 
must allow Christ to live in him, to 
work in him, to work for the good 
of others, to do good work. He 
must renounce with Christ the world 
with its riches, pleasures, and 
honors, and seek with Christ the 
joys and blessedness of holy 
poverty of spirit, of holy work and 
suffering, of holy humility. In this 
holiness he shall find his wholeness 
and happiness both as a Christian, 
and as a worker and artist. For 
his work, like his life, must be de- 
tached from greed, must be chaste 
and simple and must be selfless. 
Then, when he has become poor in 
spirit, pure and humble of heart, he 
will be free—free to make things 
well, free to make his work, art; 
free to make his works of art, works 
of mercy, and free to make his 
works of mercy, works of art done 
with joy and love, done with skill 
and perfection. Then when his 
works of mercy are done with per- 
fection, he, the worker, becomes 
perfect. 

When he works then, God works 
in him to make him into the image 
of His Son. For when man makes 


a work of art of what needs mak- 
ing, then God makes of man the 
worker, a work of art, a saint. For 
then the Holy Spirit of Christ shall 
work in him both to will and desire; 
and the fire of the spirit shall light 
and heat and cleanse his mind, his 
heart, his will. 

Then the Holy Spirit shall inte- 
grate him to God by the renewal of 
faith, hope and charity—the theo- 
logical virtues that unite man to 
God; and by the renewal of pru- 
dence, justice, fortitude. and tem- 
perance—the moral virtues that 
integrate man in the right use of 
material things for the good of 
men and the glory of God. Then 
shall the spirit of love renew the 
face of the earth by making things 
lovely, out of love for God and 
man. Then shall he make well 
what needs making by contemplat- 
ing and planning, according to the 
end to be sought, according to th 
materials to be used, according to 
the form to be achieved, according 
to the tools to be used. He will 
then integrate mind, body, and 
matter, making himself integral and 
making an integral work of art. 


And when his work of art be- 
comes a work of mercy, by supply- 
ing the needs of others, he becomes 
integrated to society and can come 
and lay his gift on the altar for he 
has already been reconciled to his 
brother. And his work can be swept 
up into the great Redemptive work 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass. Then, 
when with love and forgiveness, he 
asks forgiveness and brings his 
gifts, his life and work, and lays 
them on the altar through the Offer- 
tory offering of bread and wine and 
sees his gifts transmuted into the 
Body and Blood of Christ, when he 
consecrates himself to Christ, dying 
to the world with Christ, and has 
the priest bless his gifts with the 
hec omnia benedicis, then does the 
whole universe, groaning and 
travailing under the sins of men, 
find its redemption in the redeemed 
sons of men. Mankind and all 


things find redemption and integra- 
tion, with, through, and in Christ, 
to the glory of the Father. 


SINT 











JOIN THE 
Rosary League 
of 
OUR LADY OF THE 
ATONEMENT 
and participate in the 
Monthly Novena 
at the Shrine in 
ST. FRANCIS CONVENT 


Graymoor 








by acclalmin 


beautift 





title of Our Lady of the At 
ment It 
dulgenced by Pope Benedict X\ 

One hundred and fifty Masses 
are said yearly by Missionary 
Priests for the spiritual ane 
poral benefit of all enrolled me: 
bers of the Rosary League, living 
and departed 

The Novena to Our Lady 
the Atonement begins on the 
first Saturday of every month. It 
has also become widely known as 
the Novena of Last Resort | 
cause sO many petitioners, after 
making other Novenas, have 
been vouchsafed a favorable 
through the intercessior 
of Our Lady of the Atonement 

Address your application for 
enrollment in the Rosary League 
and Novena petitions to 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF 
THE ATONEMENT 
St. Francis Convent 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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News 


HAT is probably the most 

\X/ trenchant and outspoken 
jenunciation of the attempt 

ing made by the Nazi overlords to 
root out Christian belief in Germany, 
sermon last New 








Year's E 


ve by His Eminence, Car- 
lina! Faulhaber. The text of the 
sermon was made available in the 
United States last month. 
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After scoring some of the insidious 
and ‘‘satanic” slogans and catch 
phrases tossed about by Nazi official- 

to induce Catholics to aposta- 
rdinal Faulhaber went on to 
’ the oppressive measures that 
have been brought to bear against 
the Church, a number of which we 
have noted in previous issues of THE 
LAM The courageous German Car- 
jinal warned his countrymen that 
the anti-Christian campaign of the Nazis has reached 
the stage where it is now a question of the “very exist- 
ence or annihilation of Catholicism and Protestantism” 
alike. 

The present religious persecution in Germany by 
Hitler follows somewhat on the same line as taken by 
Bismarck in 1872 when he tried to dictate to the Catho- 
lic Church saying, “you must remodel your teachings; 
you must alter some of your dogmas and some of your 
first principles; you must admit that the state has a 
right to educate the children; that you have no right. 
You must admit that religion is not a necessary element 
of education, I will persecute your bishops; I will take 
your churches, I will alienate your people, I will 
imprison your priests and put them to death if 
necessary.” 

The answer given to Bismarck so many years ago 
is substantially the same as now given to Hitler by 
Cardinal Faulhaber who declared that the ‘Christ 
Whom they want to take away from the German 
people” is “the Judge Who will try even the great of 
this earth.” ‘The spectacle that passes before our 
eyes on the stage of history today is like a chapter of 
the Apocalypse,” he added. “It is a part of the age- 
old struggle between Light and Darkness.” 


ww 





His Eminence, € 


* a Eg * 


Next year, Easter Sunday will fall on April 25th, the 
latest possible date. 1886 was the last time that Easter 








fell on this date, and 2038 will be 
the next. 

Ash Wednes lay the Feast- 
days whose incidence depends on the 


also fall 
on their latest possible dates—Ash 
Wednesday on March 10, Ascension 
Day on June 3, and Corpus Christi 
on the Feast of the Nativity of St. 
John the Baptist, June 24. 


Easter date will, of course, 


Easter has not fallen on April 24 
(the next latest possible date) since 
1859, and will not so fall till 2011. 


An exchange scholarship program 
which will constitute the largest 
single effort in Catholic inter-Ameri- 
can collaboration through student ex- 
change ever undertaken, is announced 
by the Inter-American Section of the 
Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

The Inter-American Section has arranged for 104 
new scholarships to be offered by fifty-seven Catholic 
universities and colleges throughout the United States 
to students from other American countries during the 
academic year 1942-43. 

In addition, for the first time in its two years of 
existence the Section has enlisted for next fall the 
cooperation of three leading South American universi- 
ties to offer a total of thirty scholarships to students 
from the United States. 

The program announced for the coming year, it was 
stated, will represent the achievement of two specific 
objectives of the past year’s efforts—extension of 
scholarship activities to the field of graduate studies 
and a large increase in the proportion of full scholar- 
ships offered. 


‘ardinal Faulhaber 


* ~ a * 


To the chorus of denunciation resounding over the 
country from the Bishops, priests and laity of the 
Catholic Church against the proposal to draft women 
for war work, there has been added the voices of many 
leaders of the Protestant churches. Notable among 
these latter was Rev. Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 
Speaking at the Marble Collegiate Reformed Church 
in New York on April 12th, Dr. Peale said that “‘to 
behold the spectacle of American womanhood, from 
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the lovely eighteen-year-old girl to the sweet-faced 
grandmother of sixty-five, herded before draft boards, 
is something I never thought I would live to see. It 
smacks of European regimentation. It is Sovietism. 
It is certainly not in the American tradition.” 

In war time, the “spree” psychology is likely to 
prevail, and under stress, things may happen which on 
sober afterthought may be regretted, he said. Such 
an idea, according to Dr. Peale, is the Rogers Bill, 
sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Joseph Clark 
Baldwin, Republican, 
of the 17th Congres- 
sional District. The 
Rogers Bill would make 
it possible for women 
to enlist in the United 
States Army in capac- 
ities other than that of 
nurse. 


The President of 
Maynooth College, Ire- 
land, the Right Rev. 
Msgr. John F. Dalton, 
has been appointed Co- 
adjutor Bishop of the 
Diocese of Meath. The 
Bishop-elect, a native 
of County Mayo, is a 
noted scholar and 
author. 


A recent report, cred- 
ited to the Vatican 
Radio, announced that 
the beatification cause 
of Sister Mary of the 
Divine Word, the Good 
Shepherd nun who in- 
spired Pope Leo XIII 
to consecrate the world 
to the Sacred Heart, 





His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, observes the 25th anniversary of 
his consecration as Bishop on May 13th. 
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Dr. Carlton J. Hayes of New York, educator and 
historian, who has been appointed United States Am- 
bassador to Spain, became a convert to the Catholi 
Church in 1904, largely, so he said, as a result of his 
historical studies. He was born in Afton, N. Y., and 
attended Columbia College and University, receiving 
his doctorate in 1909. He has lectured at Chicago, 
California, Johns Hopkins and Stanford universities, 
and holds honorary degrees from Notre Dame, Mar- 
quette and Niagara uni- 
versities. He formerly 
was president of the 
American Catholic His- 
torical Association and 
a member of the execu- 
tive council of the 
American Historical 
Association. 


Right Rev. Monsiz- 
nor Augustine Dangl- 
mayr, a native 
Muenster, 
been appointed Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Dallas. 
The new Bishop-e 


Texas, as 


has served as Chan 
lor of the Dallas 
cese for the last twe 


years. 


A great missionary 
exposition is scheduled 
to be held at the inter 
nationally-known shrine 
of St. Joseph’s Orato 
at Montreal, May 
24 in connection 
the religious observ- 
ance of the third 
tenary of the founding 
of Montreal. This dis- 
play will show what the 











Due to the war the 





has been introduced at 
Rome. 
Sister Mary, born on 


Holy Father has expressed the wish that people observe his 
jubilee in a spiritual manner, by receiving Holy Communion 


and praying for the return of peace. 


Canadian city has 
to help the world r 
sions in the past 300 





September 8, 1863, be- 

longed through her 

mother to the Von Galen family of Munster, to which 
the present heroic Bishop of Munster belongs. 

A letter from Cardinal Merry del Val, Under Secre- 
tary of State in the time of Pope Leo, testifies that it 
was through Sister Mary’s inspiration and _persist- 
ence that His Holiness consecrated the world to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus on June 11th, 1899, three days 
before the holy nun—her mission completed—passed 
to eternal life. 


years. 


An interesting venture, which has great possibilities 
if developed on a widespread scale, has been under 
taken by a parish in Dublin, Ireland. Because of the 
present food emergency problem, a parish council was 
organized and a twenty-acre community farm was 
chased a few miles outside the parish limits. Whe: 
and other staples will be grown under the supervision 
of an experienced farmer, all the labor to be furnished 
by the men of the parish. 
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Society of Atonement Annals 


T Saint Joseph’s Friary, 
Saranac Lake, New York, 
two Lay Brothers were pro- 

fessed on Easter Monday. The 
profession ceremonies, always mov- 
ing in their symbolic beauty, were 
enhanced by the Easter chants of 
the Liturgy for the day, beautifully 
sung by the Novitiate Choir. 

The Very Reverend Father Bona- 
venture, S.A., Guardian of the 
Motherhouse at Graymoor, was 
celebrant of the Solemn Mass pre- 
ceding the Profession ceremonies 
and received the first vows of the 
Father Albert, S.A., was 
deacon, and Father John Marie, 
S.A., subdeacon. A simple but stir- 
ring sermon on the aims of the Reli- 


Brothers. 


gious Life was given by the Father 
Guardian at the close of the Mass. 
Brother Fintan Gerard, S.A., of 
Ipswich, Mass., and Brother Ed- 
mund Sheridan, S.A., of New York 
City, are the two newly professed 
Lay Friars. Both assumed their new 
assignments at Graymoor within a 
few days after their profession. 


The members of the Students’ 
Choir of St. John’s Preparatory 
Seminary chanted the Liturgy of 
Holy Week and Easter at Gray- 
moor with such great fervor and 
precision that they were rewarded 
by being invited to participate in a 
Choir Festival held in Peekskill on 
Sunday, April 9th. The Concert, 
which was under the direction of 
the SS. Peter and Paul Choral 
Society, was held in the Guardian 
Hall of the Assumption parish, and 
was attended by music lovers from 
many points. Greek Catholic Choirs 
from Yonkers and Brooklyn ren- 
dered some excellent selections 
from the Easter Liturgy of their 
Rite. The Peekskill Choir, under 








An Outdoor Shrine at Graymoor moves 


young pilgrims to offer their prayers for 


heavenly blessings. 


the direction of Professor Andrew 
Bobby, presented folk songs in 
Russian, Slovak and English in ad- 
dition to religious numbers. All 
music at the Concert was choral 
and without accompaniment, so that 
it depended completely upon the 
perfection of voice training for its 
unusual beauty. 

The Reverend Joseph Slaboda, of 
Danbury, Conn., welcomed the 
seminarians to the Festival and ex- 
plained something of the meaning 
of the Slavonic numbers rendered. 
Our Students’ Choir was under the 
direction of Father Agnellus, S.A., 
whose efforts in training the voices 


of the youthful seminarians seem 
to have been richly rewarded this 
year. The Lamentation of Jere- 
miah, from the Office of Good Fri- 
day, was presented by the students 
in a special arrangement in four 
parts and was very well received 
by the appreciative audience. Other 
numbers given at the Concert were 
Saint-Saens’ “‘Tollite Hostias,” a 
special arrangement of the “Ave 
Maria” in four-part harmony, and 
the famous “Regina Caeli” accord- 
ing to Gregorian notation. 


The advent of Spring has re- 
stored baseball to its eminent posi- 
tion in the recreational life of ou: 
students. Under the direction of 
Frater Myles, S.A., the Preparatory 
Seminary nine has been practicing 
daily on the athletic field that lies 
below St. Joseph’s House. Every 
student seems to have found him- 
self a place either in the regular 
line-up or as a substitute or in some 
other capacity in connection with 
the team. 

The lively activity of our students 
at practice on the diamond, to- 
gether with the healthy spirit of 
rivalry for first-team positions, 
bodes well for the success of the 
St. John’s team in its contests with 
other seminaries and academies 
during the next several weeks. 


The Fathers and Clerics sta- 
tioned at our Major Seminary in 
Washington are eagerly anticipat- 
ing the ordination to the Holy 
Priesthood of three of our Friars 
during this month. Frater Bede 
MacEachen, S.A., and Frater 
Thomas Condon, S.A., will be 
raised to the priesthood at the Na- 
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St sth ongy’s Omer gers 


Medical Qid*Unit 


and Casa fig Center 
é 





Sponsored 


tional Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception at the Catholic Uni- 
versity on Thursday, May 28. Two 
days later Frater Adrian Carroll, 
S.A., will attain the glorious goal 
of his many years of study and 
spiritual preparation, his ordination 
taking place in St. Joseph’s Cathe- 
dral, Manchester, New Hampshire. 
We are sure that our readers will 
join with the families and friends 
of these three young Levites in 
praying that their ministry may be 
long and fruitful. 


His Excellency, the Most Rever- 
end Joseph M. Corrigan, D.D., 
Rector of the Catholic University, 
will preside at the ordinations at the 
National Shrine. Bishop Corrigan 
will also confer the Minor Orders of 
Porter and Lector on our Fraters 
Paulinus Mess, Bartholomew Paytas 
and Daniel Egan on Monday, May 
25th. On the following day the 
Bishop will elevate Fraters Richard 
Roth, Clement St. Jacques and 
Frederick Davis to the Minor 
Orders of Exorcist and Acolyte. On 
Wednesday, His Excellency will 
ordain Frater Gregory Figueroa, 
S.A., Subdeacon. Frater Gregory 
is the younger brother of Father 
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Eugene Figueroa, S.A., who is now 
stationed at Graymoor. 


At the final meeting of the Catho- 
lic University Conference of Clerics 
and Religious of the Catholic Stu- 
dents Mission Crusade, our Frater 
Bartholomew was elected president 
of the Association for the coming 
year. Frater Bartholomew 
as Parliamentarian of the 


served 
Group 
during the past year and also chair- 
man of the Church Unity Octave 
committee at the Catholic Univer- 
sity and his election is a tribute to 
his success in these offices. 


Because St. Joseph’s Day nor- 
mally falls within the limits of the 
Lenten period of fast and mortifica- 
tion, the external solemnity of this 
notable feast is usually observed on 
the Wednesday following the 
Second Sunday after Easter. At 
Graymoor and Saranac Lake the 
Friars of the Atonement celebrate 
the Solemnity of St. Joseph as a 
day of special prayer and thanks- 
giving to a powerful Patron of the 
Society. 
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At Graymoor, Solemn Mass on 
the feastday was offered in the 
Crypt Chapel of St. Anthony’s 
Shrine. Father Samuel, S.A., 
Rector of our Preparatory Semi- 
nary, was celebrant of the Mass, 
assisted by Father Aloysius, S.A., 
and Father Dunstan, S.A. The 
Students’ Choir chanted the parts 
of the Mass to the full Gregorian 
tones. Sung Masses were also held 
on this day at St. Joseph’s House 
for the Postulants by Father James, 
S.A., and at the Convent Chapel by 
Father Matthias, S.A., Chaplain to 
the Sisters. 


A pleasant respite from class- 
room and office work was enjoyed 
by the Fathers and Brothers later 
in the day, when the Community 
adjourned to the Summer Retreat at 
Indian Lake. Presiding in the 
kitchen as chef for the special meal 
of the day was one of the Fathers, 
whose culinary knowledge provided 
a special treat for the Friars on the 


feastday. The mildness of the 
weather and many other signs 
which indicate a return of the 


Spring season combined to make 
the little outing a memorable one 
for all. 
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Since the organization of the St. 
Anthony Emergency Aid Unit at 
Graymoor the Sisters have gained 
some practical experience as they 
been called on several times 
and 
ed their efficiency and resource- 
ness in First Aid work. 


nave 


assistance have demon- 








Just now the Sisters are busy in 
the work of preparing for the open- 
ing of the Summer Camps for boys 
and girls at Indian Lake. This work 
is specially directed by the Sisters 
stationed at St. Cecilia’s in New 
York, and parents or guardians de- 
sirous of providing a healthful and 
happy vacation for the youngsters 
are invited to communicate with the 
Sister Superior. The address is: 
St. Cecilia’s Mission, 223 East 105 
Street, New York. 


The community and missionary 
work of the Sisters of the Atone- 


ment is expanding rapidly in all 
directions. This growth naturally 


opens an avenue for greater num- 
bers of young ladies to offer them- 
selves to the service of the Divine 
Master as Franciscan Missionary 
Sisters of the Atonement. Any 
young lady who feels she has a 
vocation for the religious life will 
do well to ask for information on 
the life and work of the Sisters of 
the Graymoor community and the 


requirements for admission. Ad- 
dress inquiries: The Reverend 
Mother General, St. Francis Con- 


vent, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
The newest mission center to be 
opened by our Sisters will be at 
Brushton, New York, next month. 
Meanwhile some of those estab- 
lished for some time have been 
undergoing expansion in personnel 
and material for greater usefulness 
and service in the centers which 
they serve. An instance of this is 
the recent transfer of the small 
orphanage conducted at Edmonton, 
Canada, to more commodious quar- 
ters in another part of the town 
where a much greater number of the 
poor children can be taken care of 
and with greater facilities for the 
physical well-being because of 
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A picture of the exterior of the new church of St. Madeleine-Sophie Barat at 


Lumberton, the dedication of which was recorded in The Lamp last month. 


larger outdoor space for their use. 
Of great import to the Sisters and 
a matter of particular gratification 
to the Society of the Atonement as 
a whole was the recent notification 
received by the Reverend Mother 
General that the Holy Father had 
graciously granted her petition for 
the establishment of a Novitiate in 
Ireland. Up to now the Sisters had 
maintained a Postulate for aspirants 
at Mother Lurana Mary 
House, Rossinver, County Leitrim, 
but due to the world conflict now 
prevailing, it is impracticable to 
bring the postulants to the Novi- 
tiate at Graymoor. With a Novitiate 
established in Ireland the young 
ladies there will be able to com- 
plete the studies and training that 
lead to their profession as Reli- 
gious devoted to God’s service. 


Francis 


* * » 


Further progress in the North 
Carolina Mission field has taken 
place since the dedication of the 
two new chapels mentioned last 
month. Father Justin, S.A., has 
been assigned to assist in the work 
among the Negroes at High Point, 


and this will relieve Father Ber- 
nardine, who has been working 
alone for some months now, of many 


of the heavy details of the mission 
work. Father Bernardine’s work in 
High Point is being greatly re- 
warded in conversions and the 
spread of interest in the Faith. 
We are very happy to announce 
the important news that another 
new mission has been assigned by 
His Excellency, Bishop McGuin- 
ness of Raleigh, to the Friars of the 
Atonement. It is located at Murphy, 
North Carolina, a small town in 
which there is as yet no Catholic 
church building. Our Reverend 
Father General has appointed 
Father Brendan, S.A., genial Assist- 
ant Superior of our Major Seminary 
in Washington, to the position of 
mission pastor, to care for the 
spiritual needs of the Catholics of 
the town. His first task will be to 
provide them with a suitable church 
building. We are sure Father Bren- 
dan’s Irish ingenuity will help him 
greatly in this new undertaking in a 
town named after some early Gaelic 
settler, and we are confident that his 
many devoted friends will rally to 
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support him in this new assignment 
which promises so much 
cause of the Church in 
Carolina. 


for the 
North 


record that the 
second Burse established at Gray- 
moor in honor of our beloved 
Father Founder, Father Paul Fran- 
cis, has finally reached completion 
with the contributions received dur- 
ing the month of March, as noted in 
the report on this page. It is a 
tribute to the esteem in which the 
late Father Paul was held by those 
who knew him personally or through 
his labors over the long years of his 
life for the works of the Church 
and the poor of Christ whom he so 
tenderly loved. Exactly one year 
after his lamented death, which oc- 
curred on February 8, 1940, the first 
Burse was provided as a memorial 
in his name, and now, shortly after 
the second anniversary of our 
saintly Founder’s demise, the sec- 
ond Burse is completed. 


We rejoice to 


We can be 
morally certain that his dear soul in 
heaven is rejoicing in the knowl- 
edge that his friends on earth have 
seen to it that for years to come a 
succession of young men, the 
beneficiaries of these two 
Funds, will, year 
anointed by the 


Burse 
after year, be 
holy chrism which 
confirms them in the Apostolic 
Priesthood. They will go forth “to 
preach the Gospel of Christ” and 
strive for their own personal sancti- 
fication by emulating the virtues 
and precepts practised by their holy 
patron St. Francis, and carry on the 
work for which the Franciscan 
Society of the Atonement was 
founded by Father Paul Francis at 
Graymoor. 


Another Burse has now been 
started in memory of Father Paul 
which we expect will not be over- 
long in reaching its goal. Mean- 
while we would like to see the 
other Burse Funds listed here re- 
ceive a greater acceleration so they 
may be brought to completion soon 
and thus provide for the expenses 
of a greater number of worthy 
young men who wish to consecrate 
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| 
| A Father Paul, » & Mee. M. 1 Pa. $2; Fr. M., 830: M. XK... 
| s%: MOB Abe $8.23. COMPLETED. Total, $3,000.00 
| 
| Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 
! anes 
| (2) Mother Lurana, No 2: M. Ii., Wis. $ my hs, ae ¥ SD 
L. L., Mass. $5: Mrs. E,W. Pa. SL. Total, $4,793.20 
(3) St. Patrick: \W. N.. Mass.. S0c. Total, $4.3817 
(4) All Saints: 1). P.. Conn., $1; Mrs. C. O. Cal. Sl: J. Vi. 206 
otal. $3,990.35 





(5) St. Anthony, No. 3: Mrs. E. S.. Ore.. $1; Mrs. C. O.. Cal. $1 
Potal, $3,450.05 





(6) Sacred Heart, No.3: A. O'C.. XN. Y.. 87: W.L. N.Y. 82: €. 0. 
Cal., $1 Fotal, $3,401.70 

(7) St. Anne: L. M.. Me.. $5: A. 1. Ma ul, $2,923.72 

(8) St rege of Scotland: \rs. S N. Y., $603.30 
Mrs. T. B.. Mass., 50e¢; Mrs. K. (from R. A I ul, $2,876.36 

(9) St. Joseph: M. R., Mass., SL3O): CC. ©. Cat. Bz: 
mes. B.C. B. ¥.. 62: C. N. ¥. $1. Total 

(10) St. Jude: Fr. O'D., Pa. $2 Fotal, 

(11) St. Francis Xavier: $2,413.00. (12) Pius x: $2,112.40. (13) Our 


Lady of Lourdes: 
(14) Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. A. Jes ( Minn., $1; 


C. O., Cal., $1.50 Total, $1,082.55 


(15) St. Francis of Assisi: \i. A.. N. Y.. $1. $1,621.45 


$1,759.25 


(16) St. Christopher: \rs. R. Z., Cal.. $2: C. O. Cal. $1 lotal, 
Sl, 620.6 5 

(17) St. Rita: $1,272.45. (18) Hope: $1,117.95 

(19) Little Flower: Mrs. C. O., Cal., $1. $1,077.74 

(20) Sacred Shoulder: \!. \.. Wash.. $1 Potal, $1,038.70 

(21) Father Drumgoole: £4.10. (22) St. John the Baptist: $0()3.75 

(23) Immaculate Conception: $723.55 

(24) Holy Face: ©. ()., Cal., $1 Potal, $515.00 

(25) Precious Blood: (©. ()., Cal., $1 Potal, $402.7 

(26) Holy Souls: $394.05. (27) Infant of Prague: $31 

(28) Blessed Sacrament: ©. ()., Cal., $1 Potal, $354.13 

(29) St. Michael: $334.10 

(30) Our Lady of Prompt Succor: ©. (.. Cal. $1 Tota $309.20 

(31) St. John the Divine: $270.4 

(32) Our Lady of the Atonement: .\. |. |... Mass.. $4; Mrs. M. H 
N. J... $3; Mes. M. M., L. 1, S21: Mes. M. 1 Conn., $1 Potal, $2714 

(33) Five Wounds: $26)3.()) 

(34) Holy Spirit: ©. 1).. N. Mex... $2: M. V.. Was $1. Total, $262.25 

(35) St. Margaret Mary: $261.35 

(36) St. Matthias the Apostle: |r. I}. N. Y.. 83: T. F.. (Stamp 
Bureau) $70 Potal, $241.84 


(37) Our Mother of Sorrows: $235.25. (38) Brother Jude: 

(39) Holy Family: (40) Archangel Raphael: £154.2\) 

(41) Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: Mrs. A. M., La.. $5 
Potal, $148.00 

(42) Sacred Head: £135.35 
Holy Trinity: $82.10) 

(45) Mother Cabrini: Mrs. J. B.. La. $2.) Total, S716 

(46) St. Paul, No. 2: $63.20 (47) Brother Anthony: $54.75 


$209.06 


S190.10 


(43) Brother Philip: $82.2). (44) Most 


(48) Brother Andre: $53.()() 

(49) Catherine Tekakwitha: |. C., Pa.. 50c: Mrs. D. D., Mass.. $1 
Potal, $24.45 

(50) Pius XI: $22.50. (51) St. Gerard Majella $16.13 

(52) * teed Paul, No.3: M. B., $1.77; A. B.. Md.. $11: L. A.. $2.50 


Total, $15.2 
(53) oat Lady of the Rosary: C. (., Cal., 5k 
(54) Monsignor Baker: |. C., Pa. Sc. Total 
(55) St. Clare: $4.25 


Potal, $8.50 


$7.10 
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eir lives to the service of God as 
onary Priests of the Atone- 








Need it be said that our bene- 


factors have a special claim for 
remembrance in the Holy Masses 
prayers of 


our Community. 





member of 
Daily we pray 
that our dear Lord will bestow on 
them every good gift and blessing 
for their kind charity. 


every 


On Saturday, June 6th, eight 
young men are to be graduated 
from St. John’s Preparatory Semi- 
nary at  Graymoor. Traditional 


.duation exercises will take place 
he Little Flower Auditorium, to 
be followed by a Solemn Te Deum 
and Benediction in the Crypt 
Chape! of St. Anthony’s Shrine. 





The Graduates have completed 


meritoriously the first two years of 


their studies, and all have been 
found qualified for acceptance into 
our Novitiate at Saranac Lake. 





a year spent in prayer and 
reflection at the Novitiate, these 
young men will be admitted to vows 
Professed members of the 
ety of the Atonement. They 
1en take up their studies in 
Philosophy, to be 





followed by 
Theology at our Major Seminary in 
Washington. 





Samuel, S.A., Rector of 
the Preparatory Seminary, is al- 

y preparing the list of students 
school term which will 
begin next September. There will 
ye room for fifteen new students at 
St. John’s in the Fall, and applica- 
tions are already being considered. 
It is important that young men de- 
sirous of studying for the priest- 
hood in our Society communicate 
with Father Samuel as soon as pos- 


sible, 








if they wish to be accepted 
for the next term. The require- 
are simple: good health, good 
haracter, and at least two years of 
school work. A personal visit 
e Seminary is also recom- 
ded if the candidate lives in or 
near New York City, but this is not 












me 
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A Graymoor Student at work sorting out rosaries and other religious articles 


to be shipped to the various military camps for distribution by the Chaplains. 


essential. Enquiries should be ad- 
dressed: 
Rev. Fr. Samuel Cummings, S.A., 
St. John’s Preparatory Seminary 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


* + 


Contributions to our Students’ 
3read Fund, always most welcome 
and most helpful, 
from our good 


were received 
friends named be- 


low during the past month: 


Rischmann, N. J]., Sli; Mrs. Mur 
ch, Conn. $1: Mrs: J. Vella, N. Y., 
$2; Mrs. M. Moore, N. ¥ $1 B 
Trace Conr S10; K. Fitzgeral $3 
I. Soden, N. Y., $10; V. Bunch, Mo., $1; 
Mrs. Rouscher, Pa., $12; R. Eisenbord 
Mic $5: T. Sanat N. Y¥.. $10 
Mrs. S¢ N.Y. Sts Fe. 4 er, Cont 
$2: Mrs. MeAuley, Me., $5; D. Dow 
N. ¥., $10; A $1: M. DeGrazi 


McPherson, N. Y., $1; B. 1 Kans 
$1; Carm. Frs., Okla., $2; A. Altma 
N.Y. 32 

* * * x 


The eighth annual entertainment 
under the auspices of St. Patrick’s 


Guild was held on Saturday eve- 


ning, May 2nd at Hunts Point 
Palace, Bronx, N. Y. It brought 


together a goodly number of friends 
to enjoy an excellent musical and 
social program and to encourage by 
their presence the charitable and 
benevolent work of the Guild which 
is building up a Burse under the 
patronage of St. Patrick, so that 
poor boys blessed with a vocation 
may have the opportunity at Gray- 
moor to fulfill their holy ambition. 

We avail of this opportunity to 


express our thanks to all who as- 
sisted in making the annual enter- 
tainment such a pronounced success. 


The first of the series of Pil- 
grimages to the Graymoor Shrines 
for the present summer season took 
place on Sunday, May 3rd. Because 
of necessary limitations in trans- 
portation facilities due to the na- 
tional emergency, the number of pil- 
grims was not large. Their fervor 
and devotion, however, were shown 
forth in the wholehearted manner 
in which they made the responses 
at Mass and at the outdoor Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament in 
the afternoon. 

Continuing the practice inaugu- 
rated last year, pilgrims to Gray- 
moor are participating actively in 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass by 
making the responses to all the 
prayers of the Priest at the Altar. 
Leaflet Missals containing the com- 
plete text of the Sunday Mass in 
English have been prepared by 
Father Samuel and are distributed 
to the pilgrims who attend Mass in 
the Oratory of the Little Flower. A 
second priest reads the variable 
parts of the Mass in English, so 
that the congregation will miss 
nothing of the majestic beauty of 
the Liturgy. The effect of the con- 
gregational responses to the prayers 
of the Mass has been most edifying 
so far, and will no doubt become 
even more inspirational as_ the 
weeks pass by. 





The [Viiesions and the W at 


By REVEREND M. J. AHERN, S.J. 





HEN Our Lord said teachers. The figures for the 
to the Apostles: Editor's Note: The National Director of schools were: 
“Go, Teach All the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, . _ en 
: - sag . - Elementary Schools 22.828 
Nations, He commanded Right Reverend Monsignor Thomas J. Me- Student 
udents 


them, and their successors 
until the end of time, to 
preach the Gospel to every 
creature, and to baptize them 
all in His Name. Later St. 
Paul wrote his epistle to the 
Romans, wherein we read 
(Chapter 10, 14-16), “But 
how are they to believe 
in him whom they have 
not heard? And how are 


critical times. 





Donnell, in a recent address, voiced an earnest 
plea to the Catholics of America not to 
forgetful of the Missionaries now at their posts 
in the mission fields and who so greatly need 


the help of our prayers and alms in these 


Readers will find interesting data and much 
to give them reflective thought in the accom- 
panying report of a recent radio address de- 
livered by the eloquent preacher, Fr. Michael 
Ahern, S.J., over Station WNAC, Boston. 
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In addition, there were 818 
hospitals with 39,454 bed 








they to hear, if no one 

preaches? And how are 

men to preach unless they be sent? As it is written, 
‘How beautiful are the feet of those who preach the 
gospel of peace; Of those who bring glad tidings of 
good things.’”’ 

Now the Latin word which 
is the word “‘mittantur,” and it is from this word that 
the word “mission” is derived. It will be well to re- 
call, also, that the words “good tidings” are the basis 
of the word “gospel,” which is what the missionaries 
of the Catholic Church preach when they go on their 
missions all over the habitable globe. 

Just before the outbreak of this global war there 
were in the world something over 22,000,000 Catholics 
in these missionary countries, and about 3,500,000 more 
were under instruction — ‘‘catechumens” is the word 
used for these candidates for Baptism. To care for 
these 26,000,000 converts there were over 8,000 foreign 
priests, foreign that is, to the country wherein they 
were working. There were also nearly 7,000 native 
priests, who were increasing in number every year; for 
it has always been the aim of the Catholic Church to 
develop a native clergy. Indeed until a country can 
recruit and support its own clergy from within its own 
territory, it will remain a mission country. Aiding 
these priests were 50,000 sisters, over half of whom 
were native. There were 9,000 brothers, about a third 
of them native. In the educational field there were 
428 seminaries for the training of priests; 55 novitiates 
for brothers, and 320 novitiates for nuns. There were 


is here translated ‘“‘sent”’ 


603 catechetical institutes for the training of religious 


and nearly 30,000,000 in and 
out patients, including those 
in the dispensaries. One outstanding service o: the 
Catholic missionaries were the 127 leper asylums with 
14,043 sufferers. Orphan asylums numbered 2,066 
with 122,455 children. There were homes for the j 
with 18,136 guests. And under Catholic miss 
control in these countries were 176 printing establish- 
ments. An outstanding fact was the existence of 422 
Catholic daily papers, with a combined subscri 
list of 636,251. 

In the course of a number of years of lecturing and 
preaching I have not infrequently been asked: 
“Would it not have been better to have left these 
people to themselves and to their own primitive reli- 
gions, instead of disturbing them with religious 
that were alien to their traditions and their historic 
cultures?” The answer is “No.” If it were better, 
then Christ would not have sent His disciples into the 
whole world to teach all nations. No other answer 
is necessary. People who ask such questions forget 
that, if it were not for missionaries in the early ages 
of the Christian era, all of our modern culture would 
not have even begun to develop, and most of the 
exploration of the world would never have been made. 
Admirable in this matter is the following succinct ac- 
count of the debt which the world owes to mission- 
aries. I take it with full acknowledgment to that 
admirable mission magazine Catholic Missions, which 
is the national magazine of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith for the United States. It is a long 
quotation, but it is worth hearing: 
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“When you open a geography or turn the pages of 
in atlas, do vou know the part played by Catholic 


missionaries in gathering the treasures of information 
within its covers? Too often forgotten is 
the fact that frequently the first accounts of new lands 


ontainea 


were prepared by missionaries. And when the science 
‘ maps was developed, it was either Catholic 











missioners who provided the necessary information or 

themselves executed the precious documents. It wa 

t iaries of St. Ansgar which gave the first descrip- 

tion of Scandinavia, and missioners reported the first 
t knowledge of the Slavic people. St. Adalbert 

brought back from 

Russia the first data 

about that land. First 

lescriptions of Poland, 


Prussia, Finland, Lithu- 
ania, Lapland 


from missioners. 


came 






ish missionary 


monks were the first to 
tell about the Faroe 
Islancs and _ Iceland. 


First to give reliable in- 
formation about China 
was the Franciscan 
Friar, Rubruck of Bra- 
bant, whose _ records 
have been called the 
geographical 
masterpiece of the Mid- 
dle Ages,’ and which 
prompted Marco Polo, 
s the best known 
traveler of all time, to 
begin his career of 
wonderful wandering. 
Tibet, even now prac- 
tically closed to for- 
eigners, was ‘dis- 
covered’ and mapped 
by daring missioners of 
the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. It was the mis- 
sioner, Menentillus, who 
first mentioned that 
India was a peninsula and open to the ocean on the 
south, contrary to prevailing belief and Ptolemy’s geog- 
raphy. It was to this same peninsula of India that Vasco 
de Gama brought his ships in 1498 and of which two 
years later Franciscan missioners brought back details 
to Europe. The first intelligible map of China was the 
work of the Augustinian, Gonzales de Mendoza, while 
the Jesuit Ricci’s masterpiece was so considerable that 
he has been styled the ‘geographer of China.’ Another 
marvellously complete atlas of the Celestial Empire 
was made by the Jesuit, Martini. And down to this 
very day the foundation of every map of China has 


‘greatest 





The Catholic Church at Baguio in the Philippines dedicated to to the 
Our Lady of the Atonement. 
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been the one prepared by the six Jesuit scholars sent 
out by Louis XIV of France at the request of the mis- 
sioner, Verbiest. It was a work composed of 120 
sheets and it gave China the distinction of having a 
better map of its territory than any country of Europe 
possessed at that time. All modern maps of China can 


in fact be traced back to the data gathered by these 


Jesuits and sent to Europe for the publication of that 
classic work ‘L’Atlas de Chine’ in 1735. 

‘In the early seventeenth century missioners mapped 
Ethiopia, and for two hundred years their maps were 
the best. 


Missioners were the first to mount the giant 
rivers of America, live 
with the Indians and 

describe the natural 

wonders of the New 


World. Augustinian 
Friars voyaged with 
Magellan when he 


rounded the world for 
the first time and 
landed with him in the 
discovered Philippine 
Islands, giving first 
positive proof of the 
Earth’s rotundity, and 
the first true idea of 
the distribution of land 
and water. Henceforth, 
Catholic missioners 
were to play a major 
role in describing the 
thousands of islands 
and their people scat- 
tered over vast stretches 
of the Pacific Ocean— 
called Oceania.” 


With such a history 
of Catholic missionary 
effort with its maryel- 
lous results in the sav- 
ing of souls according 
command of 
Christ, as well as its 
results of scientific and 
cultural advancement 
for the world, it is easily realized that the Church looks 
with apprehension at the possible results of this global 
war on the Catholic missions. These missions must be 
supported almost entirely by contributions from Catho- 
lics in those parts of the world where the Church is 
well established, and where Catholics have a sizeable 
share in the goods of this world from which they can 
contribute generously to the support of the missions. 
To the eternal credit of these Catholics this support has 
been marvellous. Before the first World conflict the 
bulk of this support came from Europe, especially 
from France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the 
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other countries of the Continent wherein the Catholic 
population was large in numbers. While the United 
States was a missionary country these same countries 
were the chief source of support for the missions of 
the young republic. Since the close of the first World 
War, the largest amount of missionary support has 
come from the Catholics of the United States, which 
is now the center of Catholic missionary effort. It 
may be said without undue pride that the Catholics of 
the United States have risen nobly to the fulfillment 
of their obligations. But very recent events have made 
the support of the missions in many cases very dif- 
ficult; often it is well nigh impossible. Let us take 
the mission of the Philippine Islands as a sample of 
this difficulty; for the condition of the Catholic mis- 
sionaries in enemy-occupied territories everywhere is 
much the same. 

At the time of the Japanese occupation of a large 
part of these Islands there were 279 American Catho- 
lic missionaries in the Philippines, of whom 136 were 
priests, 37 were ecclesiastical: students and eight were 
coadjutor brothers. Ten were Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, and 86 were nuns of four American com- 
munities, which were the Maryknoll Sisters, Franciscan 
Missionaries of Mary, Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
and Holy Ghost Sisters. Two of the 16 prelates in 
the Islands were Americans: Bishop Hayes, S.J., and 
Bishop McCluskey. In addition to the American mis- 
sionaries there were as many more Catholic mission- 
aries who were Filipinos, Spaniards, Irish, English, 
Canadians; while the Archbishop of Manila is the 
Rt. Rev. Michael O’Doherty, who is an Irishman. The 
Apostolic Delegate to the Philippines is Archbishop 
William Piani. Of particular interest to me as a Jesuit 
is the fact that there are 116 American Jesuits in the 
Philippines. I do not suppose that it has entirely 
escaped the notice of the American public that some of 
the bravest officers under the incomparable Douglas 
MacArthur were graduates of the Jesuit military school, 
the Ateneo of Manila, of which school General Mac- 
Arthur has been a warm friend since his arrival in 
the Islands. 

I am not here pleading for support of these missions, 
though such support is imperative, and will, I know, 
not be withheld when appeal is made. We want you 
to know that one of the tragedies of this war is the 
plight of Catholic missionaries all over the world, and 
that this plight is at least as severe as the plight of 
civilians in any of the enemy-occupied countries any- 
where on this war-torn earth. In most cases this plight 
is even more terrible, because to the national hatred 
with which oppressed people are regarded there is fre- 
quently added a religious hatred; this has already 
resulted in the execution of many missionaries. Among 
these there will be many who gave their lives for the 
Faith; some day we may revere them as martyrs. 
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ENJOY THE INTERESTING AND INSPIRING 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


presented by 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


“Saint Anthony Hour” 


Every Sunday over Station WHN, New York, 
5:30 P. M. and WMEX, Boston, at 4:00 P. M 


ALSO THE 


“Ave Maria Hour” 


Widely acclaimed in all parts of the country 
the most beautiful and inspiring program 
Featuring a Dramatization of the 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


Every Sunday morning at 6:30 A. M. over WEE: 
Boston, and Sunday evenings over these Statioz. 


WMCA—New York WMEX—Boston 
at 6:30 P. M. at 6:30 P. M. 
WIP—Philadelphia WITH—Baltimore 
at 6:30 P. M. at 8:30 P. M. 
WWDC—Washington, D. C. 
at 7:00 P. M. 


Join in the 


NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF THE 
MIRACULOUS MEDAL 


Broadcast from 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN, Garrison, N. Y. 


WMCA—New York on Wednesday at 9:05 P. M. 
(Immediately after the News Broadcast 
over WMCA) 


WMEX—Boston on Wednesday at 1:30 P. M. 
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Back to Realities 


listened — well, really with 

her heart instead of her ears. 

She couldn’t believe that she had 
heard right! 
“... Yes, it’s a pretty bad 
ruptured appendix. Patricia was 
rushed to St. Luke’s just after the 
first act curtain. We just called the 


[ister held her breath—and 


hospital and the operation was 
satisfactory...” 
The voices were coming from 


Dressing Room No. 3, and Tammy 
was on her way to No. 1—the room 
with a big Star on the door. She 
held a note in her hand, and her 
black, ushering dress fitted her slim 
neatly, her 
shaped face had a luminosity about 
it that seemed to shine in the dusky 
back-stage corridor. 
She tapped on Door No. 1. 


figure sweet, wedge- 


“Come in—” James Kingsley 
called. 
But Tammy hesitated at the 


sound of that resonant voice. Every 
night she watched the Vagabond, 
Francois Villon, stamping onstage 
with billowing cloak and clanking 
sword. James Kingsley, the actor 
playing the dreamer, Villon, with all 
the fire of patriotic youth—the ap- 
pealing frailty of this rogue of the 
Paris streets—this vagabond poet, 
and she suddenly was afraid. 

She opened the door slowly—-and 
there he stood. Even through the 
gypsy brown streaks of paint on his 
face, she saw the kindness of his 
face. He said, ““Come in, please— 
a note for me?” 

Tammy gave him the note and 
while he read it she studied the 
tagged black wig, his torn hose and 
poor, tattered shoes, and when he 
had finished and looked up she 
said suddenly: 


“Mr. Kingsley, I’ve heard Pa- 


By JANE PHELAN 


tricia Barnes, the page girl, has 
been rushed to the hospital. I 
could do her part—just a walk-on. 
I know all the lines in the play... 
Listen!” ... 

Her blue eyes were alight—her 
silky, brown hair stood out in a 
golden aureole in the lights from 
the dressing-table. 

“T’ll tell you a story,” she quoted, 
her voice sweet and deepened with 
emotion—‘‘When I was lying in the 
gutter—there came between me and 
heaven the face of a lady—the most 
beautiful I ever saw. . Then I 
asked a young priest her name. He 


told me. And when he had told me 
I knew she was lost from me for- 
ever!” 

“Bravo!”’ Mr. Kingsley said. He 


was laughing delightedly at 
Tammy’s audacity—for they were 
his lines she was quoting. “Are 
you studying for the stage?” 

“I’m working days as a typist,” 
Tammy explained breathlessly— 
“and working here nights studying 
the acting—”’ 

“Well, I can speak to the man- 
ager,” Mr. Kingsley said easily— 
and then he hesitated—‘My child, 
I wonder if you know what a long 
road there is ahead of you--away 
from home—playing here, there and 
everywhere...” 

The door opened and Tammy 
recognized Mr. Myers, the stage 
manager. She thought suddenly it 
was getting late—she should be 
back in the theatre at her post, but 
she gave this only a moment’s 
thought. 

Because Villon was pleading with 
Mr. Myers in her behalf. With one 
cf his eloquent hands held out he 
was saying in his most winning 
way—‘It would give her a break to 
allow her to walk-on. If she is ail 








right then Equity could be handled 
afterwards—our best actors, Jerry, 
had to be given a start by some- 
one.” 

The stage manager was studying 
her. 

“My cue for the first act entrance 
is: ‘Jawtong—how many hearts 
have you tangled in that flaming 
red hair of yours ?’”” Tammy quoted 
glibly—her heart hammering with 
suspense. “The next is, ‘Isebau— 
like a white cloud flushed with sun- 
” Tammy went on. “And my 
line is: ‘A letter for you, milady!’” 

“You'll do, I guess. See how it 
works out,” the manager said. ‘Be 


rise,’ 








here by 7 p. m. tomorrow night to 
try the costume.” 

“Oh, thank you,” Tammy said— 
her look of gratefulness flying up 
to James Kingsley’s face—then she 
was through the door and rushing 
back through the 
heavy iron door 






corridor — and 


into the back of 


the main floor boxes—and up the 
side aisle to her post. People were 
straggling back to their seats, 


Tammy glanced around quickly to 
see that everything was in order in 
her section—then she fled back into 
her excited dreaming. 

At 11:15 when she came out of 
the theatre, Johnny was waiting for 
her. Standing the row of 
slow-moving limousines that were 
picking up the patrons —tall and 
dear he looked to Tammy—his coat 
collar turned up against the cold 
wind. 

He came over to her quickly, his 
eyes glancing down into hers first— 
warm and loving and protective. 

He said, ‘Tammy, you won’t be 


near 


able to stand this much longer, 
holding down two jobs.” He put 
his arm through hers and they 


started for the tiny, glistening ham- 





_ 





















burger diner where they stopped 
every night. “You're getting thin,” 
Johnny went on— 

But his eyes said, what Tammy 
had forbidden him to mention any- 
more—that was: “Tammy, darling, 
I love you. Let me take you out of 
that hard, typing job—this unwhole- 
some late hour shift—and put you 
in a little apartment safe and loved 
by me, your husband...” They 
sat down on the counter stools. 

“Want to go out to Flossmoor to 
look at houses this Sunday,” Johnny 
asked—pushing the chili sauce to- 
ward her. 

Tammy nodded yes over her 
hamburger, took one bite with her 
small, straight teeth—then she 
said: “Johnny, I can’t keep the 
news any longer. I've got a part in 
the show! Maybe I won’t ever have 
to spend the money I’ve saved for 
dramatic school—maybe I am go- 
ing to break right in.” 

She told the whole story with 
dancing eyes, and punctuated with 
excited wavings of her slender 
hands. 

“Golly!” Johnny admitted—im- 
pressed. ‘Guess I’d better get you 
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home early.” But his eyes didn’t 
look any too happy. 

All the way home on the street 
car Tammy practiced lines on him. 
She was bewitching and gay and so 
pretty that people in the car stared 
at her. 

Johnny took her up the steps of 
her rooming house, and said, “I 
have to work overtime so I can’t 
take you to dinner, but I’ll meet you 
after the show, if you’d like.” 

“Sure, Johnny.” 

“And I’m going to get in to see 
your debut some day, Tammy, if I 
have to pay five bucks for a ticket. 
Good night.” 


* * * * 


At the office the next morning, 
Tammy didn’t tell the girls. She 
just sat down at her typewriter and 
began copying the policies —ten 
minutes before time to start. Be- 
cause she didn’t want to have to 
type too hard and be tired at clos- 
ing time. The machines of the 
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"$500.00!" she said, “and only a broken 
leg, Johnny. I must get well soon so ne 


can go house hunting.” 











Casualty Insurance all had meters 
on them, and each girl was sup- 
posed to do around 5000 strokes a 
day, and Tammy was the newest 
girl there—not as fast as some of 
the others. 

At lunch time she thought of air- 
mailing her mother a letter, and 
then thought the news would be 
much more thrilling after the show. 
Tammy went about all day with 
stars in her eyes and her heart 
pumping with sweet excitement. 


She rushed home from work, 
bathed and dressed carefully and 
went down to the C. & S. for dinner. 
She was halfway through her des- 
sert, sitting there at the front table 
just inside the plate glass window. 
when she saw Johnny go by on 
the other side of the street with a 
girl—a tall, slender girl, almost as 
tall as he and very smartly dressed. 
Tammy watched them go around 
the corner and into Otto’s—which 
was the place where she and 
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Johnny dined when they wanted to 
splurge. 

Tammy lifted the forkful of 
baked apple the rest of the way to 
her lips, but all she could think of 
was the way Johnny had laughed 
down into this girl’s face, and the 
kind way he had guided her in 
through the restaurant door. 

Tammy was sitting in the street 
car watching the shop windows flip 
by before she realized it—how she 
had paid her check and ridden there 
she didn’t remember. She only 
knew that suddenly she was close 
to 9th Street—and she stood up and 
rang to get off the car. Old Saint 
Mary’s Church on the corner was 
always waiting, she thought, and 
she walked into the dusky interior. 
Into the peace that always 
there. 

She knelt down and thought of 
the happy Sundays she and Johnny 
had come here to attend Holy 
Mass—and later to swing up the 
sun-shiny boulevard together — to 
window shop, to have luncheon in 
some quaint place—to let the 
golden hours of Sunday slip through 
their fingers, precious and never-to- 
be-forgotten. 

“All I must think of right now,” 
Tammy prayed, “is that I will be 
professional tonight in that part— 
that I will get a start that way to 
my career.” But she kept saying 
deep inside her—‘“How could 
Johnny do that to me?” 





was 





* * *” * 


Tammy in her page girl costume 
stood in the wings. Panic and 
terror were gripping her as she 
heard the cue for her entrance: 
. . tangled in that flaming red 
hair of yours.” 

She stepped out onto the stage, 
into the blaze of lights from the 
footlights, the silver platter in her 
hand—and she stood there frozen— 
looking at Katherine of Versailles, 
saying nothing. 

The actress prompted, “A mes- 
sage for me?” 

And Tammy walked like an 
automaton across the immense stage 
to Katherine’s side. She saw the 
footstool, but she couldn’t avoid it. 


To the audience it probably seemed 
natural that the very young-seeming 
page should be frightened of the 
great Lady Katherine—and should 
stumble over the footstool. 





But poor Tammy died a thousand 
deaths in a few seconds. Katherine 
took the letter. Tammy turned 
and went offstage. 

In the wings she stopped dead- 
still and leaned there faint. It 
wasn’t the way she had botched her 
part that hurt her. It was the awful 
coldness, the quiet waiting thing 
she had experienced on the other 
side of the footlights. It wasn’t 
stage fright she had had. She knew 
it then in her blind little heart. It 
was actual dislike of that all-seeing 
throng of spectators that she must 
play to. Tammy knew then what 
it was she wanted—saving her 
money for dramatic school. It was 
GLaMour, that she had caught 
from the theatre side of the stage, 
that was what had her enthralled. 
That alone. 

Silently she made her way to the 
big dressing room. Thankful it was 
empty, she sat there waiting for the 
third act. She made her entrance 
then on her cue again into the blaz- 
ing lights, the agony of that relent- 
less, watching mass of people, and 
then she was offstage again—her- 
self—just Tammy Barnett, typist, 
who had come to the big city with 
her head full of dancing visions of 
a stage career. 

Johnny would meet her, he had 
said. Tammy dressed in a frenzy, 
and as she went out the stage door, 
she saw Mr. Myers. Bravely she 
stepped up to him, and with more 
sincerity than any actor had in- 
vested his lines with that night, she 
said, “Thank you for the chance, 
I’m going back to my office job— 
what I do best!” 

She walked out to the sidewalk. 
Johnny was nowhere in sight. She 
stood close to the curb, and then 
Tammy noticed that the limousine 
standing there was James King- 
sley’s, she heard his deep voice be- 
hind her—she turned around to 
thank him for giving her her chance, 
but she slipped on the icy pave- 


ment, down between the car and the 
curb, and then into oblivion. 
* ok 

When Tammy awoke, she knew 
instantly she was in a hospital, the 
complete whiteness of everything, 
with the exception of the Sister’s 
black garb, who stood closely 
watching her. Tammy felt a terrible 
pain in her leg. And in her heart 
she felt a loss too deep to mend— 
there was no Johnny. 

“There’s someone to see you,” 
the Sister said, and James Kingsley 
walked in. 

“I’m terribly sorry, it was my 
car that caused your injury—right 
on the night of your stage debut 
too.” 

“I’m not going on the stage,” 
Tammy said, smiling wistfully, 
“I’m glad I had this chance to find 
that out.” 

“I’m glad to hear that,” the man 
said kindly, “you must have excep- 
tional talent to get ahead. Now this 
ought to make you feel better, you 
are to have a $500.00 check to cover 
your injuries...” 

But Tammy didn’t hear anymore. 
She saw only Johnny coming for- 
ward, a scared look on his face, the 
same old love shining in his eyes. 

He said, “Tammy, dear, you were 
so beautiful on the stage.” He did 
not mention her injury, you could 
see that was too frightening a thing 
to discuss. He said, “I brought Rita 
Hedding with me, who sometimes 
covers shows with the drama editor, 
her boss. I wanted her to meet you, 
but she had to rush away. Wanted 
her to give you a professional opin- 
ion. 


Tammy knew why she _ had 
rushed away. It didn’t matter a 
whit. She suddenly felt like 
giggling. 


“$500.00!” she said, ‘and only a 
broken leg, Johnny. I must get 
well soon so we can go house 
hunting.” 

And she could see all the glamour 
of one very pretty little girl, who 
had come down to earth again, 
reflected in the eyes of the man who 
loved her—without benefit of a 
single footlight too! 





‘The Chaech in Russie 


HAT the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people will not be 
thoroughly in back of their 

present spirit of practical coopera- 
tion with Russia until Moscow of- 
ficially dedicates Russia to the same 
causes, the same freedom and the 
same post-war world to 
which America’s effort 
is dedicated, was the de- 
claration of Rev. Dr. 
Edmund A. Walsh, 
S.J., Vice-President of 
Georgetown University 
and Regent of its School 
of Foreign Service, in 





an address in Washing- 
ton on April 12th. “What 
the Christian world and 





democracies would 
welcome,” he continued, 
“would be the thrilling 
news that complete reli- 
gious freedom has been 
restored, that the Third 
International has 
retired. to the archives, 
not temporarily but per- 
manently, and that So- 
viet Russia 


been 


adheres to 
the principles of the 

tlantic Charter and the 
common liberties pro- 
claimed by the 26 Allied 
Nations and by the 
American States at the 
Conference of Rio de 
Janiero.” 

On the subject of the 
Catholic Church in Rus- 
writer in The 
Canadian Register, under 
the nom de plume of “‘Peregrinus,” 
s the following informative 





sia, a 


gives vu 
article. 

In the present war, says Pere- 
grinus, there is hardly a question 
more interesting from the Catholic 
viewpoint than whether, as a result 
of the war, there will be great 


= 


The Russia that was. 


changes in the condition of Chris- 
tianity in Russia. It has been stated 
that as a result of the intercession of 
America and England, the Soviet 
Government has promised a change 
policy. Little is 
known about the actual effects of 


in its religious 


mmm a | 


lee Pn 





now used for profane purposes. 





On the other hand, 
reports that some of the Catholic 
missionaries who for many years 
past have been training for the re- 
Christianization of Russia had 
entered Russian territory, occupied 
by the German army, have been 
denied by the Vatican Radio. 


this change. 


A picture that is typical of many of 
the beautiful temples once devoted to Divine worship, and 


In 1917 there were in Russia 
about 70,000 Orthodox (dissident 








churches and chapels and more than 
50,000 priests and 15,000 deacons. 
Of these numbers not even a tenth 
are left. Optimistic calculations put 
the number of people belonging to 
religious communities as 
20,000,000 or one-tenth 
of the total population 
of Russia. 

In 1918, were 
2,000,000 Catholics in 
Russia (at that 
Poland | 


there 


time, 
i already been 





separated from Russia. 
In Petrograd alone there 
were over 200,000 with 
nine parishes, and in 
Moscow over 120,000 
with three parishes. At 
present, both Leningrad 
and Moscow have one 
small Catholic 
enly, and 


church 
there are not 
known to be other Catho- 
i shurcl Russia 
course, the 
former Polish and Lithu- 


iic) }6Cchurcnes in 


cutside, of 


anian territories. 

Up to 1917, the Tsar 
was the head of the 
(Orthodox 
This close con- 


Russian 


Church. 









nec 


ion between the 
and the State 
dates from the 18th cen- 
tury, when Peter the 
Great abolished the 


Patriarchate, which had 





been preserved as a relic 
of the former union 


with the Byzantine Church. The 
actual government of the Church 
was entrusted to a Synod of the 


Bishops. With the exception of 


a short interval in the late 18th 
century, when, for the first time, 
a considerable body of Catholics 
incorporated 


became into Russia 
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always hostile 
Though re- 
made to es- 
relations between 
» See, in general 
garded as one ot 
-rous elements of the 
ern influence in 
the laws first intro- 
the Great, Russian 
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i to live and 


religion, the of 





the form of faith being 


under of lifelong 





Siberian exile h loss of all 
property. In the 18th century 
‘concession” to the Roman Church 
would be sometimes punished with 
death. The nature of punishment 
was dependent on the social stand- 
ing of the person involved. Mixed 
Marriages were at first expressly 
forbidden, then later permitted, but 





hould one of the parties belong to 
the Orthodox Church the children 
were supposed to belong to it, too. 
Catholic priests who were detected 
in conversions were sent to Siberia 
and deprived of all rights. People 
who were suspected of having lean- 






ings towards “Rome” were com- 
pelled to spend a period of penance 
nd seclusion in an Orthodox 
monastery. 

Under Catherine II, the Jesuits 
found in Russia their only refuge 
in Europe. They founded a college 
in Petersburg, where many Russian 
aristocrats used to send their sons. 
Under Alexander I, the Jesuits 
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in most topical novel, “War 
and Pea e,” describes a Russian 
vert (Countess Helena). On the 
cther hand, influential ai 
as Dostojevs 
the idea of union with the Catholi 
Church Influential families 
as the Goligyn and the Voll 








strongly objected tc 

















supported the idea so strongly 


members of them became Catholi 


priests. The controversies were 
mainly concerned with questions of 
the rite. Now missionaries intence 


for Russia are trained in the Ori- 





ental rite, the traditional rite of the 





To complement th 


ef Rev. Dr. Walsh at the be 





Wili the hammer and_ sickle, 7 4 
emblem of Communism, con- of this article and as a conciusion 


tinue to overshadow the Cross we may quote 
of Christ in Russia? 





another scholarly Jesuit, Father 
John La Farge, written almost four 
were again expelled since they years ago: 

“turned away their pupils from “As long as Russia is dominated 
love for Holy Russia.” Their church by a poisonous social system, 

was handed over to secular au- so long will the counter-poisons of 
thorities, and finally given to th 





totalitarianism, based on a perni- 
Dominicans. This church, Saint cious philosophy, continue to pene- 
Catherine on the Nevs 





7, always trate further and further into every 
was the centre of Catholic life in corner of the world.” He pointed 
Russia. The Jesuit library was out that the great necessity of the 
incorporated into the Imperial moment was the reconstruction of 
Library. Russia by the combined action of 

In the nineteenth century the the really or nominally democratic 
idea of re-union with the Holy See nations of the world, as a lan 
found many followers among the genuine liberty and self-gover 
intellectuals and aristocrats. In 1889 in which “her people should form 
appeared Vladimir Soloviev’s book part of a state in which hut 
on Russia and the Universal rights and liberties, including com- 
Church, which became the most plete religious liberty, should be 
renowned document of Russian con- fully respected and protected 
verts. Tolstoy in his famous, and against all infringement.” 











Beautiful and Inexpensive Gifts for the Graduate or June Bride 


FOR THE GRADUATE: Marriage Sacrament, calfskin, No. 781 2.00 
Silver or gold-finish Rosary in mirror case $2.50 Marriage Sacrament, imitation Mother of 
Daily Missal 2.50 Pearl cover, No. 782 3.00 | 
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By S. M. JOHNSTON 


( ~'ht was Bang! Z-zip! Boom! 
It was high noon of Decem- 
ber 2nd, on the Papago Re- 

servation south of Tucson, and the 

Papagos were outdoing themselves 

with a clamor of bells and ear- 

splitting display of fireworks. 

Above the Mission San Xavier 
del Bac with its ornate facade, its 
many niches and arabesque pillars 
and balconies, multicolored ban- 
ners whipped and snapped in the 
stiff desert wind. Candles in gaily 
bedight containers reposed on the 
walls of the courtyard, and out 
front, Indian men ceremoniously 
waved punk sticks and fired tor- 
pedoes. 

From the rear of the structure 
near the little mission school echoed 
shouts and laughter and songs, 
while high and reedy above the din 
filtered the strains of a mouth harp, 
telling secrets of flying bare brown 
feet and flashing eyes. The chil- 
dren were dancing. 

A car stopped at the locked iron 
gate of the front entrance. The 
license plate bore the black and 
white numerals of far-away Con- 
necticut. An eager-eyed gentleman 
and three ladies, equally eager, got 
out quickly and gazed about. 

“Jove! It beats anything we’ve 
seen yet!” The gentleman’s eyes 
glistened. ‘This is not tourist stuff! 
It’s primitive! Real!” 

He turned to one of the Indians. 
“Do you do this every day at 
noon?” 

The Indian grunted. “No. To- 
morrow, heap big fiesta.’ 

Thus came the festival of Saint 
Francis Xavier to the Papago Re- 
servation and the historic Papago 
mission sometimes called ‘The 
Pearl of the Desert” — generally 
conceded to be the most beautiful 
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Front View of the Mission, Pearl of the Desert. 


of all the mission churches of the 
United States. 

The history of the mission is 
interesting. As early as 1688, Pima 
Indians living at a place known as 
Bac—Indian for plentiful water— 
learned of the fine work being done 
by the great Jesuit missionary, 
Father Eusebio Kino, among the 
tribes to the south and sent mes- 
sengers hundreds of miles across 
the sandy wastes to the Mission 
Dolores in Sonora, Mexico to peti- 
tion the Jesuit to visit Bac. 

At the time, overwhelmed with 
work, Father Kino could do little 
more than promise to come some 
day in the remote future to the 
Pimeria Alta—the name which he 
gave to Bac. This promise the mis- 
sionary fulfilled however in 1692, 
and so delighted was he with the 
fertility of the land of Bac and the 
friendly spirit of its inhabitants 
that he decided to found a mission 
at the place. 

This he did in 1697, naming the 
church for the renowned Jesuit 
Saint and “‘Apostie of the Indies,” 


- 
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Note the Unfinished Tower. 


Francis Xavier. The ruins of the 
old building may yet be seen about 
a mile north of the present mission 
site. 

Father Kino also established a 
stock farm at the Pimeria Alta for 
the support of the future mission- 
aries. It is interesting to note that 
thus were brought to a land later 
to become famous for its ranches, 
its first milk and beef cattle. 

Father Kino did not live to see 
the completion of mission San 
Xavier, for, worn out by ceaseless 
labors, the Jesuit died in 1711. 

In 1751, the Indians—hitherto 
peaceful—rose in revolt and forced 
the Jesuits to abandon San Xavier's 
and flee for their very lives to 
Mexico. During a long year the 
mission stood deserted amid the 
hills of the Southwest. It was as 
if some malign influence had 
blotted Christianity from the land. 
Then one day Spanish soldiers 
marched down the valley. The 


presidio of Tubac was established 
thirty-seven miles south of Bac and 
With the 


order was_ restored. 
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soldiers came again the Jesuits, and 
once more the clangor of the mis- 
sion bells made music across the 
jesert, and brown skinned wor- 
ippers padded along the gravel 
trail winding down to the iron gate 
of the mission. 








But storm clouds again hovered 
over San Xavier’s. In 1767, scarcely 
fifteen years after the re-establish- 
ment of their far-flung undertak- 
ings, the Jesuits—through the in- 
trigues of enemies—were banished 
by royal decree from all Spanish 
possessions. 

This decree brought about the 
advent of the Franciscans in the 
Pimeria Alta, for when news of the 
law became known, the viceroy of 
Mexico — realizing how necessary 
the work of the priests among the 
Indians was for the welfare of the 
state—petitioned the Father Guar- 
dian of the Franciscans in Mexico 
to send members of his Order to 
take charge of the missions which 
the Jesuits were forced to abandon. 

Of all the names of the legion of 
brave soldiers of Christ connected 
with the mission, not even Father 
Kino’s shines more brightly on the 
records of achievement than that of 
Fray Francisco Garces, the first 
Guardian of San Xavier’s. This 
good padre, by his gentle kindli- 
ness won not only the respect of 


his savage charges but also their 
love as well, and under his direction 
the mission flourished. Then one 
evil day, the Apaches swooped out 
from the north, raided the Pimeria 
Alta and left the place in ashes. 

Undaunted, Father Garces set 
about reconstructing the church. 
Not to him however was to go the 
honor of rebuilding. Soon he was 
transferred to the mission at Yuma 
and, later, was murdered by the 
Yuma Indians while he was in the 
act of saying Mass. 

Other Franciscans—valiant men 
all—carried on Garces’ work at San 
Xavier’s, following out as closely 
as possible the plans of their be- 
loved master and building — so 
tradition says—on the very founda- 
tions laid long years ago by the 
Jesuits. The architect was Ignacio 








Main Entrance to the Mission. 


Gaona and his helper, Pedro 
Bojorquez. Under the direction of 
these able men, the cornerstone of 


the present structure was laid in 
1782. Massive walls, seven feet 
thick, of hand-made, fire-baked 


brick went up as if by magic. There 
were no steel or iron 
ments for brick. Instead, 
through a hole in the center of each 
were thrust reeds plucked from the 
desert. It is these that give sta- 
bility to the whole. Even the dome, 
an imposing specimen of its kind 
and second to none as far as work- 
manship is concerned, is of the 
same brick and remains in place 
without benefit of supporting 
columns. 


reinforce- 
these 


Gaona builded well but he was 
not destined to see the finish of 
his masterpiece. A few months be- 
fore the completion of the edifice, 
the architect, while supervising the 
erection of the second of the impos- 
ing twin towers which crown the 
structure and rise two_ stories 
higher than the main building, fell 
and was fatally injured. And so, 
today, one tower still stands 
unfinished, and the legend on the 
massive old sacristy door credits 
Pedro Bojoruez with having put the 
final touches to the undertaking in 
1797. 

There are many interesting little 
sidelights about the architecture of 
San Xavier’s, and courteous Brother 
Emmanuel, who frequently acts as 
guide, delights in relating them. 





The doors are riveted with large handmade nails. 


“See those two angels—one on 
each side of the columns support- 
ing the arch of the sanctuary,” he 
says. “They were given by the 
architect in memory of his two 
daughters who died while he was 
building this church. 

“And look at the mouse on that 
arch and the cat over there!” The 
Brother’s finger indicates a small 
stone mouse and an_ equally 
insignificant stone cat separated by 
many feet of space. “The Indians 
say that the end of the world is 
coming but not until that cat has 
caught that mouse.” And Brother 
smiled, adding, “Some say this 
church was built by the Jesuits, but 
that can hardly be so. No Jesuit 
would have put that there.” Again 
the gnarled finger is lifted and— 
sure enough —around the entire 
front of the cruciform building, just 
where the walls end and the roof 
begins, may be seen a Franciscan 
cord—definitely a part of the origi- 
nal symbolic ornamentation of the 
whole. 

This mute argument settles the 
fact that the church was un- 
doubtedly erected by the Francis- 
cans, just as the cruciform outline 
supplies evidence in favor of the 
theory that the Jesuits laid the 
foundations, for no other Francis- 
can mission of the same era is 
known to follow in a similar plan; 
whereas the Jesuits commonly used 
the cruciform in their building. 

The chief architectural value of 
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San Xavier's lies in the fact that it 
embodies all that is best and most 
characteristic of the Spanish mis- 
sion era. The interior is highly 
ornate—arabesque in style. On the 
time-darkened walls are many 
murals which tell in moving pic- 
tures the story of the life of Christ. 
Some of the pictures have become 
so dimmed by age and exposure 
and fire that it is almost impossible 
to distinguish their meaning. 
Blended with these in skillful 
harmony are colorful Indian motifs 
wrought by Indian hands in native 
colors — vermillion, green, dark 
brown—obtainable from the desert. 

The main altar and reredos form 
a masterpiece of artistry. Cher- 
ubim and seraphim peep from every 
conceivable corner and covering. 
High over head, God the Father 
presides over all. Beneath, stands 
a full sized, silken clad carving of 
the Immaculate Conception. The 
central figure of the great tableau 
is that of St. Francis Xavier. 

The altar with its elaborate back- 
ground is made still more beautiful 
by a covering of gold leaf. High 
up, the gold glistens with mellow 
richness in the dim light of the 


sanctuary. Lower, the ornamenta- 
tion is darker, duller. 
Brother Emmanuel explains: 


“Bandits picked the gold off the 
lower portions of the altar and 
reredos. They shot the angels too.” 

And many a winged cherub with 
head blown off or body riddled, 
bears witness to the truth of the 


Brother’s words. But that hap- 
pened long years ago! Between 
1821 and 1859 to be exact. In 1821, 


Mexico declared her independence 
from Spain, and as a consequence 
the Spanish government withdrew 
all aid from the missions. That in 
itself was a heavy blow to the 
Spanish padres but an even worse 
misfortune befell them when the 
Mexicans turned on them and drove 
them from even those distant out- 
posts of Christianity which they 
had so long maintained against all 
odds. 


It was during this 
that San 


period of 


abandonment Xavier’s 


suffered so much vandalism. For 
thirty-eight years the “Pearl of the 
Desert” lay solitary amid the shift- 
ing sands of the Southwest. Faith- 
ful Indian converts carried away 
most of the portable treasures of 
the Mission, saving them for pos- 
terity by burying them deep in the 
earth, but the windows of the mis- 
sion were broken or stolen and the 
winds and rains, materially assisted 
by their allies the birds, worked 
havoc on frescoes and murals. 

One day, the wondering Indians 
beheld a brown-clad figure plodding 
over the slightly lighter brown 
desert trail. Some of the younger 
tribesmen did not know what the 
apparition could be. 


“A spirit!” they cried. “Let us 
flee!” 

“No!” commanded the older 
Pimas. “It is a padre! A holy 


man of God!” And so came the 
Franciscans back to their own. 

It was the year 1859, and Arizona 
had just become a part of the dio- 
cese of New Mexico. Since then 
San Xavier’s has been functioning 
steadily, and many indeed have 
been the conversions and baptisms 
which have taken place within the 
enclosure of the massive walls. 

A glance at the cemetery with its 
almost soldierly rows of wooden 


crosses is eloquent testimony of the 
work done through the years by the 
devoted guardians of the Papagos. 

Just a short distance eastward 
from the mission is a hill known to 
the Indians as “The little mountain 
of the Holy Cross.” The name is 
derived from the fact that on the 
crest of the hill the missionaries 
have erected an imposing white 
cross. Here, they have also con- 
structed a magnificent grotto, said 
to be a replica of the famous grotto 
of Lourdes. Visitors find that here 
too may be obtained the best view 
of the entire mission. Westward 
stretch the squat dull huts of the 
Indians; eastward lie the rolling 
sand hills covered with grey sage 
and pale green prickly pear cactus. 
To the north as to the south, the tan 
sands reach away to lose themselves 
in the oblivion of purple shadows 
cast by distant mountains. But in the 
center, glistening under the torquoise 
blue skies and golden sunshine of 
the Southwest, lie San Xavier del 
Bac—a harmonious compound of 
stately dome, towering spires, and 
adobe walls—a veritable pearl of 
the desert and center of civiliza- 
tion and faith to countless desert 
denizens—-the unsurpassed master- 
piece of the combined efforts of 
Jesuits and Franciscans, the world’s 
most masterly missionaries. 
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Enroll Your Loved Ones For 


Perpetual Remembrance 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 


The Purgatorial Society of the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement is an Association formed for the Perpetual Remem- 
brance of the dear dead in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. By 
enrolling your relatives and friends who have departed this life, 
you fulfill a duty of love and charity and bring down on yourself 


The living may be enrolled as well as the deceased in the 
Purgatorial Society, and participate in the spiritual Benefits dur- 
ing life and after death. The enrollment offering is $5.00 for an 
individual or $25.00 for the entire family, and may be paid in 


Send offering with names for enrollment in the Purgatorial 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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The Spirit of Sacrifice 


A LETTER BY SISTER M. INNOCENTIA, S. A. 


EAR Little Sister in Christ: 

I read between the lines, 
dear, of your little note 
f—so direct. 





so 

And I know that 
it was so terse just because of the 
intensity of your delight in your 
assignment. As we sing in our 
beautiful “Departure Hymn”—“thx 
day has come at last, the 


brie 





day of 
joy”... the day of your appoint- 
ment to “over there” in China, to 
replace our brave little Sister Ver- 
onica Marie. But, tell me—am I 
ight? Between the lines of your 
laconic message, was there not also 
a tiny shadow of hesitancy, of 
wonder—even of doubt? It is not 
strange that it should be so, dear, 
for every missionary, when the 
Great Moment really comes, is 
almost overwhelmed by the sense 
of her own unworthiness of so high 
commission. And to you this 
realization must be intensified, since 
you are to fill the place of our little 
martyr of charity, Sister Veronica 
Of course you are won- 








Marie!!! 
dering if you will ever measure up 
to that heroic standard! But would 
it surprise you if I tell you that you 
are much like her? Your short 
“Thank God with me, 
Sister! I’m appointed to China, to 
replace Sister Veronica Marie. Pray 
for me!!”"—reminded me of her. I 
new her, you see, from way back 
in ner “‘pig-tail days.” Even then 
she was generally considered quiet 
and reserved—some even thought 
her timid. 





message 


Fut back of that apparent timid- 





ity was a directness, a clearness of 
purpose which could at times be 


almost disconcerting. As some one 
expressed it once — “She did her 
own thinking.” And that thinking 
resulted, not in idle words, but in 
purposeful action. I now treasure 
doubly the brief note (so like your 
own) which she sent me just two 
years ago. It read: “I have been 
appointed to China! Deo Gratias! 
Pray for me!” That was. ll. 
Laconic? Well, perhaps! But what 
need to say more, when those few 
words told all? And just last 
month we received word of her 
heroic death!! Knowing her as I 
do, it is easy to reconstruct the 
scene, in spite of the lack of detail 
in the hurried message. After the 
bombing planes had sped away, and 
the “‘all-clear” sounded, they found 
her body, you know, lying across 
the infant’s crib—and it was the 
wails of the little one that guided 
the rescue party in their search. 
Yes, the baby was safe—but a great 
piece of mortar had struck Sister’s 
head—and our little Veronica Marie 
had gone to God. “Action” was 


ever her watchword — action that 
spoke louder than words. For what 
could surpass the silent eloquence 
of that last gesture of hers, protect- 
ing with her own body this helpless 
little one? 

And so, Sister dear, you are go- 
ing “over there” to replace her—to 
be a living sermon of the Gospel of 
Love. It may be that your preach- 
ing will never have so dramatic an 
ending, but certain it is, you will 
at every moment need that quiet 
heroism, that unflinching constancy 
which characterized her all through 
her life, and supremely, in her hour 
of death. Yes, these you will need 
at every moment. For, sublime as 
is our holy vocation of 
Christ Jesus Himself in the person 
of abandoned babes, the every-day 
realities are often sordid and revolt- 
ing in the extreme. And so, little 
Sister mine, when in China you pick 
up from the doorstep a bundle of 
filthy, verminous rags, and find 
therein a sickly, wailing infant— 
when you plough through muddy 
roads to bring solace to some poor 
sufferer—while you medicate putrid 
sores, and bathe loathsome little 
bodies—you will be following in 
her footsteps, for you, with her 
direct, clear vision, will see in these 
unfortunates—the little Lord Christ 
Himself. And if He should ever 
ask of you, as He did of her—the 
sacrifice supreme—you will give it 
quietly, gladly, as in the line of 
duty. 

One warning I must give you, 


serving 
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though. It is often such a shock to 
young missionaries to find that they 
on the firing line, seem to be for- 
gotten by those back home. And 
when supplies run low, and the tide 
of refugees runs high, you will be 
tempted to paraphrase the poet— 
“O God; that rice should be so dear, 
And human life so cheap!” 

But as you go on in your life on 
the missions you will learn, as I 
did, that we are never really aban- 
doned—that is just when we feel 
that the limit has been reached, 
God in His goodness inspires some 
brave “stay-at-home” with the 
spirit of sacrifice in order to provide 
for the orphans—truly the “least of 
these.” Yes, you will learn of acts 
of sacrifice on the part of even little 
children, for the ransom and sup- 
port of pagan babies. 

So, dear little Sister, God will 
give you all that you need to fulfill 
your great calling —- yes, even if 
need be, a double portion of the 
spirit of our little Sister Veronica 
Marie. 

God love and keep you always, 

SisTER INNocENTIA, S.A. 
. + hs 


Contributions for the ransom of 
Pagan babies were received from: 

Mes. A. S., Wis., $5; R. F., N. Y., $5; 
Mrs. C. S., Minn., $10; M. B., Mich., 
S13; J. G. Tl. $5; M. H., N. j., $5; 
M. C., Pa. $10; M. M., N. Y., $10; 
M. H., Mass., $5; Mrs. H. S., Ill, $5; 
H. B., N. Y., $5; A. L.. N. ¥., $5; Mrs 
T. G. N. Y., $5; Mrs. C. B., $5; Mrs 
C. S. Minn. $15; J 
J. E., Ore., $5; Mrs. L 
Mrs. A. R., IIL, $5; E 
Mrs. McL., N. J.. $5; Mrs 


Dr. A. S., Wyo J 
R. McG., Pa., $5; E. R., } 
Ind., $5; 


c. Oc. ©., 3; 









$ } Conn., $10; N. C., 
NH. J., $9; C. K., TH, $10; Mrs. P. D., 
; Ey 1. Jy S03. Mees. J. To 
J. HH, Conn., $8: K. F., 
«Co NV, $5: Mes. G. F., 
; Mrs. M. F., $5; T. M., Mass., 





N. J. $ 
$5; Anon., $11; Mrs. T. K., O., $5; 
A. H, Ge, $5; F. Ses. A., Cal, $5: 
Mm. t, N. Y., 85; B. D.. Mass. $5; 


mM. Fy im, OO; M. F.. Pa. $5; A. M., 
i, e032 SD. C, 6; T. B., N.. Jj. 


$5; A. N., Wis., $ 





Misses W., X. Y., $5; Mrs 


M. H., Hoboken, N. J.: “En- 
closed find five dollars to ransom a 
pagan baby to be called Mary in 
honor of our Blessed Mother, as I 
am offering this little soul to her as 
a gift. This is my sixtieth baby. 
I thank God over and over again 
for His blessings and goodness to 
me in giving me the means to con- 
tinue his work on earth.” 

And truly, it is His work, isn’t it? 
For did not He Himself say, “Suffer 
the little ones to come unto Me.” 

M. C., Somerville, Mass.: ‘En- 
closed find check for five dollars 
for which I wish to ransom a pagan 
baby. I made a promise to our dear 
Lady that I would do this if a friend 
of mine having five children to sup- 
port, would find permanent work. I 
wish to show my gratitude and hope 
some little baby will profit by my 
donation. Call the baby Helen.” 

May your friend and the five 
little ones, and you, too, be abun- 
dantly blessed in reward for your 
sacrifice. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. B., Tenafly, 
N. J.: ‘‘Am enclosing check for 
twenty-five dollars to be used to 
secure four pagan babies which I 
ask to have given the names, 
Thomas, Margaret, Anna and Kath- 
ryn. Also five dollars for Students’ 
Bread in honor of dear St. Anthony 
who has interceded for us in many 
instances.” 

Through the prayers of the four 
little ones, and of the students, may 
St. Anthony ever continue to inter- 
cede for you! 

Mrs. L. B., Woonsocket, R. I.: 
“Enclosed you will find a money 
order for five dollars for the ransom 
of a pagan baby to be named Mary 
after Our Blessed Mother. I prom- 
ised to ransom a baby if Mother 
Lurana would help my daughter to 
pass her grades during last school 
year. I am a little late sending it. 
I will ransom another if successful 
this year, too.” 

May she be successful, right up 
through the last Great Examination, 


too, 


Erie, Pa.: Enclosed fifty 
for the ransom of ten pagan ba 
in honor of the Blessed Mother 
Sacred Heart—babies soon to zo to 








Heaven to pray for me and 
family. 


The girls names: 
Marie, Patricia, Re 
June. The boy’s names: TI 
Michael, William, Joseph, Ned.” 

Five baby boys, and five Paby 
girls! A whole decade of little liv- 
ing rosebuds! May God bless and 
reward you! 

M. C., New Jersey: ‘Please find 
enclosed five dollars for the ransom 
of a Chinese pagan baby, a dying 
baby, please, to pray at the Throne 
of God for my little grandnephew, 
who is being deprived of a Catholic 
education. May God bless the poor 
little child, and give him the grace 
to grow up in purity and holiness 
in answer to the prayers of the ran- 
somed baby and holy St. Joseph.” 

May Our Blessed Lord, who so 
loved the little ones, hear and 
answer your prayers. 

Mrs. F. O’D., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
“Enclosed find money order for 
twenty-five dollars for the ransom 
of five Chinese babies, if boys call 
them Joseph, if girls, Mary, in 
honor of St. Joseph and Our Blessed 
Mother. I would like them to be 
babies near death, that they may 
pray for me and my children, in 
atonement for all the sins of our 
past lives, also for a special inten- 
tion, and the grace of a happy death 
for us all. These babies make 
sixteen I have ransomed, and with 
the help of our dear Lord, His 
Blessed Mother, and St. Joseph, I 
will ransom more.” 

What a big family you have wait- 
ing up there for you! 

H. B., Buffalo, N. Y.: “Enclosed 
you will find five dollars for the 
ransom of a pagan child. This I 
give as a Lenten offering in com- 
memoration of the Passion and 
Death of Jesus Christ.” 

What a consolation you have 


Thesese 








i- 


fered to Our Blessed Lord in His 
Passion! 











Boo! 
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Book Reviews 


Books Reviewed on this page or otherwise listed may be ordered from The Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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ind in the steps by which th 
the threshold of the Faitl 
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Mystical Body Phe 
l emotions of each t 
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is the reasons whicl 
to it In the past few vears a 
of valuable studies have ap 


onverts, telling of their 


iin the fold of 








among them we recall those « 
Delaney, John I Stoddard and 
Lunn Those who have read 
will agree that each one o 
thes an entirely 
tere oody’s new book 
pres and quite di 
fere of these 
kk Moody, prosaically enough, is 
W: Street broker Ten vears ago 
ifter serious study on religion—a study 
i more than a few weeks or vears—lh« 
astounded his friends by becemi: i 
Cat! Many of them were quit 
fferent about this step of his. a few 
felt that he was acting rashly, some 
expected him to be disillusioned and to 
abandon the Church in a short time, a 
-came even openly antagonistic 





good 
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vari¢ 
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for, and to 


Moody however, each vear it 
itholic Church seemed to open up 


new manifestation of its divine 


present some new 


mony of its timelessness. He met 


hi of all kinds—rich and poor, 





nd bad. He was in a good posi 


find out something about the 


us dispositions of non-Catholics 


ls the Church. He was able to 


ntiate between old Protestant 
1s and the newer American pagan 


le towards revealed religion 








How h elt ab his fellow Catl 
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sonal s that underwent change 
he reveal or us Fast B I 
Road It is a serious work done i 
gifted tashior there is hardly a 
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Gallagher was nine 


vears old he set out looking for work 
with ty shirts, four shillings and the 

Imonition of his mother “Wherever 
vou go, and wherever you be, say vour 
ravers night and morning and three 


Hail Marys that God will keep you 








) te tation His period of work 
for three months and Paddy 
( home richer by three pounds 
help in the support of his large family 
This was the first of the many j 
hunting expeditions that brought 


Paddy to farms, 


Northern 


factories and mines it 
Ireland and Scotland 


It was in Scotland shortly after his 


marriage that he acquainted 
Here he 


buying and 


became 
with the Cooperative Stores 
saw how the cooperative 
selling of produce enabled the 


poorer 
l rer 


people to enjoy the fruits of their labor, 








Donations of collections and 
accumulations of uncancelled and 
cancelled stamps will be very wel- 
come. Address: 

STAMP BUREAU 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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attain a frugal comfort and put a little 
n ga help them when work 
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Lone tor | friends and relatives 


and native land Paddy and his young 


wife returned to Ireland. At home, en 





uragec xy «George Russell (AI 
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first Irish Co-Op. One of the other 
Wright, by name, found it 
‘ pronounce Co-Op lr} 
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Phere vas trouble with the mer 
ints, Of course They tried to ruin 
the whole project but in the course 
time more and more members joined 
the movement and spread the coopera 


ive doctrine Over a greater and greater 

Paddy 
ravelled to England and Scotland and 
America t sell the 


factory the Cope had 


humper t towns and villages 
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w of it easy and his 





is av old man now but he can 





look back with quiet satisfaction over 


a happy, busy and useful lite Pemple- 


crone, his birthplace, was once chara 


terized as the poorest spot in Ireland 
Now, although its 


. cannot be 
called wealthy they are at least com- 


peopl 
fortably independent And this inde- 
comes from the cooperative 

Paddy 


stores and 


pendence 
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ideal that fostered and the 


COOP rative factory ne 


founded 


Paddy's story is most interesting. He 





tells it with great simplicity and gre 
Paddy 


mately that as you read you can almost 


humor talks to you so inti- 


see him sitting before you, a charming, 


kindly, lovable, chuckling old gentle- 


man 


We hope tl 


read Paddy the 


at you get a chance to 
Cope. We know you 
will enjoy it S. G. 











A Solemn Novena 


in Commemoration of 


St. Anthony’s Feast Day 


will be offered by the 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THI 
ATONEMENT 


beginning on [une 3th 
on the 


Mount of the Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all to unite in this 
Novena as a tribute of praise 
and petition in honor of the 
dear Saint, so truly “beloved 
of God and man.” 

Heaven seems to have set 
no limit to the extent of the 
intercessory power of this 
good Saint and in these anx- 
ious days when suffering and 
trial spread their dark shad- 
ows abroad in the world, it is 
comforting to know that we, 
poor mortals, can turn in our 
discouragement and depres- 
sion, with prayerful hope and 
confidence to dear St. Anthony 
to plead for aid, not merely in 
material needs, but also to ob- 
tain from God those spiritual 
blessings by which we may 
deserve to enjoy the eternal 
riches of heaven. 

Petitions for remembrance 
in this Solemn Novena to St. 
Anthony should be addressed 
to: Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement, Graymoor, Garri- 
son, New York. 
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Reyuirscant in Pace 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 

Brother Leo, O.C.S.O.. Sister Mar 
of St. Paul, Charles P. Garvie, Frank 
Keenan, Fred S. Miccia, William Zelt 
man, Anthony Robogus, John Perella, 
William Walters, Elizabeth Branagan, 
Catherine Goss, Fred S. Snyder, Fred 
FF.) Burns, Georgine K. Appel, Joseph 
Weaver, Clara Weaver, Mary Hanush, 
Lizzie Star, Joseph Campbell, Rose A 
Gettings, Bridget Gettings, Sister of 
Margaret Hetzel, Cornelia) Murphy, 
Annie Schmertmann, John leone, Mrs 
J. McCready, Michael J. Foley, Mary 
C. Foley, J. F. MeNeil, Thos. P 
Walsh, Harry M. Barton, Cornelius 
Murphy, William Casey, Ellen Gal 
lervy Casey John Christiansen, Sr., 
Fred, Ernest and Ted Cassidy. Gert 
rude Blakely, Mrs. Smith, Fred Fitz 
simmons, Patrick Mulligon Thomas 
and Mary Devaney, Seamus O'Reilly, 
Elizabeth Healy, Patrick Kinlan, Sara 
Lanktry Schafer, Henry Christian, 
Mary Louise Cournoyer, Martin Burke, 
Padraig Murphy, Mrs. James Hughes, 
Minie Hoffman, Nano Leddy, Thomas 
Burbage, Mr. Waldron, Maureen Mas- 
terson, Miss Ellen Finneran, Mrs 
Vera Harer, Mrs. Frank Roth, Mrs 
Catherine Roche, Ellen Guthrie. Mrs 
Mary Coburn Richards, Martin W 
Hyland, Joseph Moore, Helen Me- 
Dermott, Francesco Buonaguro, Mrs 
Mary Wilhelm, William E. Sharpe, 
Mary R. O'Neill, Mrs. C. Cribbon. 


i 








THE GREAT NEED 
IN THE MISSION 
FIELD 


The ever-increasing need of 
the missionaries today is Mass 
intentions. In almost every 
instance they are the on 
means of support they pos- 
sess. 

At all times we are in a po- 
sition to arrange Individual 
Masses, Novena Masses and 
Gregorian Masses. 


By sending Mass intention 
to the Union-That-Nothing- 
Be-Lost, Graymoor, Garrisor, 
New York, they will be dis- 
tributed to the most need; 
Missionaries. 














Today, Tonight, Tomorrow ... ? 
You Will 


your broken body to the dust 
from whence it came. (Na- 
ture’s law demands this.) 


You Bequeath 

your soul to your Maker for 
judgment (This you cannot 
help.) 

You should bequeath to God 
in your last Will and Testa- 
ment God’s share of the ma- 
terial things of life that God 
made it possible for you to 
amass. 


Cardinal Manning said: 
“It’s a poor Will that does not 
name Christ among the heirs.” 


How About Your Will? 

Make no delay, for you know 
neither the day nor the hour 
when the summons to depart 
hence will come to you. 


Please remember the mission- 
ary and charitable works of the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment, of Graymoor, Garrison, 
eo 














